Hints on the Gathering and Ripening of Summer Fruits, 


SPE believe that full three-fourths of all the summer fruits consumed in this 

, country, reach the hands of consumers in a totally unfit state for the use of 
human beings who are not prepared to commit suicide. So alarming has this traffic 
become, and more especially in cholera times, that the humane and enlightened public 
authorities of such well-regulated cities as Rochester have actually published an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the sale of fruit, thus placing it on an equal footing with the very 
worst of public nuisances! The man who offers fruit for sale at his door, is con- 
sidered as great an enemy to the public welfare as he who would let a mad dog 
loose in the public streets. Is not this something to be surprized at, and regretted ! 
Fruits, which should be the most healthy and refreshing articles of human food, and 
especially during the sultry season of the year, (when strong animal food is out of the 
question,) forbidden, as though they were poison! It is high time, surely, for some 
reformation in the manner of preparing and offering fruits in the market. Green 
Apples, rotten Pears, and fermented Peaches, will not much longer be tolerated by 
law anywhere, even if permitted by the necessities and ignorance of the public. Those 
who grow fruits for market must therefore make up their minds at once that they 
must prepare them properly, just as farmers do their grain, beef, pork, or poultry. 
All these things must by common consent be dressed and put in fair marketable con- 
dition before being exposed for sale, and why not fruits? Look at the economy of 
the matter. One man comes into town with a few bushels of nice, selected, ripe 
Apples, or carefully hand-picked and house-ripened, delicious Pears, and without any 
peddling about the streets he disposes of them at his own price; while another, who 
has shaken some fruits off his trees, thrown them into a wagon box, and brought 


them into market, is shunned and driven out of town with his load, as though he were 
freighted with a plague. 





All the fruits that are grown, and ten times as many more, would not be enough to 
supply the public wants in this country, were they properly ripened. Carelessness is 
largely at the bottom of the abuses that prevail in these matters. Fruit-growing, 
with a great majority of those who supply the markets with fruit, is not a regular 
profession, but a sort of subordinate incidental one; other branches of their pursuit 
are considered more important, and the fruits are passed hurriedly and negligently 
through their hands, the object being to get rid of them with the least possible waste 
of time. There is a great field open to those who will embark in this business sys- 
tematically and thoroughly. We remember, at a conversational meeting of fruit- 
growers and those interested in the subject, at Saratoga, last year,* some statements 
being made, showing the advantages that resulted from the exercise of skill and care 
in gathering, ripening, and assorting fruits for market. It was stated that Bartlett 
Pears, gathered at a proper time, and matured in the house, sold for three or four ¢ 





* See page 517 of our last volume. 


Sxpremper 1, 1854. 
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times as much as others carried from the tree direct to the market; and that, by 
assorting them into grades, a few of the very finest sold for as much as the whole 
would have brought if offered in promiscuous order as they came from the tree. This 
will hold good everywhere, even with public taste in these matters crude as it is. 

The management of fruits at all seasons requires constant care and watchfulness, 
beside an amount of knowledge in regard to the process of ripening in the different 
fruits which can only be acquired by minute observation. Some fruits must be 
allowed to attain perfect maturity on the tree, and be consumed as quickly as possible 
after being gathered. Of this class are Strawberries and Cherries. 

Strawberries should be perfectly ripe, but not over-ripe, as the fine flavor and 
healthiness are gone the moment fermentation commences. They should always be 
gathered the same day they are used. The present mode, which is generally followed, 
of picking on one day the fruit which is to be carried to market the next, and kept 
the whole of that in the stalls of the fruiterer, should not be tolerated; as the fruit 
must thus be nearly two days gathered in warm weather, and therefore in an incipient 
state of decomposition before it reaches the table of the consumer. It is almost im- 
possible to get a dish of really fresh Strawberries at the very best hotels. It would 
involve greater expense to gather early in the morning the fruit for that day’s use, 
but they should, and we believe would, sell for an advanced price, at least to intelli- 
gent purchasers. : 

Cherries are seldom seen in the markets or on tables of public houses in a perfectly 
mature state; and, as far as our observations have extended, but few who grow and 
gather for their own use, take pains to have them completely ripe and perfect. Black 
Cherries are very seldom seen black; and until a Cherry is quite ripe, no judgment 
can be formed of its flavor; and while ripe Cherries, fresh and sound, are healthy and 
refreshing, unripe ones are detestable. Cherries should be always picked with the 
stalks on, and in the morning of the same day they are to be used ; and if cooled with 
ice before being placed on the table, they will be much more refreshing and agreeable. 

Raspberries should ripen perfectly on the plants, and there is but a short time in 
which they are exactly right. Before fully ripe, there is an absence of that delicate 
flavor and perfume which constitute the excellence of this fruit; and every hour they 
are allowed to remain after maturity, is injurious to a greater or less extent. The 
color of the fruit and the readiness with which it parts from the core, are reliable 
indications of maturity. Those who are charged with the direction of such matters, 
should make themselves familiar with the peculiar appearance of the different fruits 
when ripe, and should make numerous experiments in gathering, until they find they 
have mastered this point. Many fruits look ripe when they are not, and others the 
reverse; so we can not rely upon appearances. 

Currants, when intended for the table in a raw state, should be quite ripe, other- 
wise their sharp acidity will render them unfit for use. Currants look ripe a long 
time before they really are so. Like Cherries, they are very seldom seen ripe in the 
markets; and not one person in a thousand knows how mild and pleasant are large, 
well-grown, ripe Currants. Instead of being as hard as grape shot, they should be so 
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soft that at the slightest pressure the juice will run out. When over-ripe, they begin 
to shrivel, and very soon become worthless. Very few persons who are sent to gather 
* Currants will do it properly; instead of taking only the ripe fruit, they take whole 
bunches, ripe and unripe, as convenient. In all the long-bunched varieties a certain 
number of the fruits of each bunch will ripen before the others, and hence the whole 
bunch should not be gathered at once. Ripe Currants are healthy and refreshing 
fruits; and we believe if the large Dutch, Cherry, White Grape, and Victoria varie- 
ties, were grown well, ripened to perfect maturity, and brought fresh into market in 
small baskets, as are Strawberries and Raspberries, they would find ready sale at 
good prices. 

Gooseberries are used considerably in a green state for tarts, but when intended for 
the dessert they should be quite ripe. In this state a shake of the bush will cause 
them to fall. They will not shake off easily until fully ripe, nor will they hang on a 
great length of time after they are ripe. 


Blackberries also shake off easily when quite ripe. As long as it requires some 


force to separate them from the stalk, it is certain that they are uneatable. 

Mulberries, too, are very easily shaken off, or drop when they are ripe. 

Apricots should ripen on the tree, and should be used within twenty-four hours 
after they are gathered. Their ripeness may be judged of by sound specimens falling 
when the branches are agitated by the wind or by hand. 

Peaches and Nectarines, as a general thing, are better if house-ripened a day or 


two. The early sorts, ripening in very warm weather, can not be kept long after 
gathering. The later sorts, and especially clings, are improved by being in the fruit- 
room several days—in some cases a week. Some of the late clings may be kept a 
month in the house. All Peaches inclined to be dry or pasty when ripe, should be 
gathered early, say a day or two before fit for use, and they will be juicy. Many 
good Peaches are pronounced worthless on account of being dried up on the branch. 
In all cases, however, the ripening process must have attained a certain stage on the 
tree, to enable it to reach perfection in the fruit-room. Gathered too soon, they 
become sour, as are most of the Peaches brought into market in a half ripe or unripe 
state. 

Plums should ripen completely on the tree. Some, the greater number, will fall, 
or are easily shaken off when ripe; but many will hang on after they are ripe, with- 
out decaying. Such are the Jefferson, Smith's Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop, Blue 
Imperatrice. These even improve, sweeten, and become higher flavored, by hanging 
on the branch after they are ripe, and shriveling slightly. A few varieties of the 
prune character will keep in a dry, cool place, a considerable length of time after being 
gathered. The Ickworth Imperatrice will keep a month or more, becoming sugary 
and dry, like a prune. 

All Summer Apples should be gathered a few days before being used. Varieties 
with a good deal of acidity, such as the Red Astracan, Karly Harvest, and Graven- 
stein, may be allowed to ripen so far as to drop, or be easily shaken from the tree, 
and yet be in good condition for the table; but sweeter sorts, such as the arly 
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Strawberry, Summer Rose, Williams’ Favorite, Sweet Bough, Golden Sweeting, and 
all of that class, become mealy, and should be gathered as soon as the skin changes 
color and the stalk can be easily removed from the branch. Laid on shelves in thin 
layers, where the air is still, they will remain in use a considerable length of time, or 
they may be safely sent to distant markets. 

Summer Pears are mismanaged to a much greater extent than any other fruit, 
partly because they bear ripening on the tree worse than any other fruits, but more 
particularly on account of the lack of knowledge that exists in regard to the proper 
time for gathering them and the circumstances most favorable to their perfect matura- 
tion. A summer Pear ripened on the tree is a detestable thing; there is scarcely an 
exception. The process of ripening on the tree, which is the natural one, seems to 
act upon the fruit for the benefit of the seed, as it tends to the formation of woody 
fibre and farina. When the fruit is removed from the tree at the very commencement 
of ripening, and placed in a still atmosphere, the natural process seems to be counter- 
acted, and sugar and juice are elaborated instead of fibre and farina. Thus Pears 
that become mealy and rot at the core when left on the tree to ripen, and are pro- 
nounced worthless, become juicy, melting, and delicious when ripened in the house, 
Good Pears are very often condemned on this account, and not one person in a hun- 


dred ever tastes even the finest sorts in a perfect state. It requires more skill, more 


close observation and practice, to gather summer and autumn Pears at the right time, 
than most people possess, or are willing to bestow. The most experienced and the 
most careful of us fall short in this matter. Every new Pear is a new study in its 
ripening. Some people say that they would prefer Pears that would ripen on the 
tree; but we regard as a most important and valuable property that of ripening in 
the house, because it enables the orchardist to gather his fruit ten or twelve days or 
more before he offers it in market, and gives him ample time to assort it and convey 
_it, if he choose, hundreds of miles. Summer Pears, such as Madelaine, Doyenne d’ 
Ete, Beurre Giffard, Osband’s Summer, Bloodgood, Bartlett, &c., may be grown in 
Western New York or Ohio, and be sent forward to the markets of Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia, in as good condition as though they were grown within twenty 
miles of either of those cities. Is not this an important advantage? We believe it is, 
and we desire to call the attention of fruit-growers to it particularly, because it is a 
common impression that summer Pears can not be grown for distant markets. Fruit- 
erers in these large cities should provide themselves with spacious rooms convenient 
to the city, where they could take these summer Pears in an immature state, as they 
come from the trees, and there ripen and assort them to fit them for their market 
stalls and the tables of their customers. When summer Pears have attained their 
full growth, a change in the color and feeling of the skin immediately begins to take 
place;—the green becomes paler; the red, if it have red, lighter; the surface 
becomes smoother and finer; the base of the stalk at the union with the branch 
enlarges: and these are the indications of fitness for gathering. In our experiments 
in gathering, we find the earliest picked, provided they have attained their growth, 
are the best. Beurre Giffard, which is the largest and finest early summer Pear we 
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have, immediately succeeding the Madelaine and Doyenne d’ Ete, will remain on the 
tree a fortnight after they should be gathered, without appearing to be ripe. We 
picked some this season in the last week of July, before the very earliest varieties 
were gone, and while they were quite green-looking; and after laying about two 
weeks in a drawer, excluded from currents of air, we found them better, more melting, 
juicy, and higher flavored, than we ever tasted it before, and of finer quality than we 
had ever expected to find it, equaling a luscious Belle Lucrative. 

It is by experimenting in this way that people must find out the proper time to 
gather, and the best mode of ripening their fruits. Written instructions, such as we 
can give, can not be a reliable guide to persons in other localities, where season, 
climate, and other causes exert a great influence on fruits. All we can do is to 
suggest the course which must be taken. As a general thing, ten to fifteen days ot 
house-ripening are essential to bring out the real excellence of summer Pears, and no 
variety should be pronounced worthless without having been fairly submitted to this 
treatment. We think that currents of air passing over fruits while undergoing the 
process of ripening, are injurious, though summer fruit rooms should be ventilated, 
but in such a way as not to produce agitation. We are not positive that light, even 
the direct rays of the sun, are injurious; but our experience is, that both color and 
flavor are brought out more perfectly where the light is subdued. We think our best 
ripened Pears generally are those shut up in drawers when taken from the tree, and 
kept there till ripe. Changes of temperature should always be avoided, because they 


produce a reaction in the ripening process that can not fail to be injurious. A steady 
temperate heat is the best; excessive heat in the fruit-room has somewhat the same 
effect on the fruits as ripening on the tree. 


We will thank our correspondents who may have experience in these matters, how- 
ever trifling it may be, if with but one variety, to communicate the results, and thus 
aid us in collecting in our pages a fund of information on this important topic. We 
have but opened the matter for discussion; who will follow ? 


THE MELON APPLE.* 
Synonyms: Watermelon, Norton’s Melon. 


Tuts finest of American apples was first brought to notice by ELLwANGER & Barry, 
in 1845, through the Albany Cultivator and the Boston Cultivator. Since that time 
it has been described in Hovey’s Magazine, thirteenth volume, and in all the pomo- 
logical works published since that time. It has been disseminated to some extent by 
the nurseries; but the tree being a delicate grower, renders it somewhat difficult of 
propagation, and the stock has consequently been very limited. The best way to 
obtain good standard trees for orchards within a reasonable time, is to top-graft it on 
strong growers, such as the Vorthern Spy or Baldwin. The fruit, we think, has no 


* See Frontispiece. 
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superior, if an equal. It is tender and juicy as a Peach, with an agreeable and pecu- 
liar perfume, which suggested the name of Watermelon originally. We once carried 
some specimens with us to Europe, and presented a few to Mr. Rivers, who pro- 
nounced it the most tender and delicious Apple he ever tasted. 

Size—large, three to three and a half inches broad and three inches deep. Form— 
round, slightly flattened on the ends. Stalk—about an inch long, rather slender, and 
inserted in a pretty deep, regular cavity, covered with russet. Calyx—closed, large, 
in a large, deep basin. Skin—smooth generally, but often rendered rough to the 
touch by a tracing of russet, pale whitish-yellow in the shade, nearly covered with 
light red, and frequently with bright vermillion stripes. Flesh—white, and remark- 
ably tender, with abundance of juice, very mild subacid, with a sort of melon flavor. 
Season— November to March, in Western New York. Tree—erect when young, 
spreading as it grows older, but still compact and regular. Shoots—slender, olive- 
evlored, with numerous russet specks. Leaves—large, folded, serrate, smooth and 
shining above and woolly underneath. It grows well on the Paradise stock, and 
makes a handsome, prolific bush, for small gardens. 

It originated with the Worthern Spy in the orchard of Mr. Cuarty, of East Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, N. Y., and until about nine years ago its culture was confined 
to a few orchards in that vicinity. It was first brought to our notice by Mr. Revsen 
Norton, of East Bloomfield, who recommended it by saying that, “of all the Apples 
he grew, (and he had a very fine collection,) this was always the first to be consumed 


by his family and friends.” We consider the fruit rather too tender to bear long 
carriage, or much handling, and the tree scarcely vigorous enough in its growth to be 
recommended for profitable culture; but it should by all means be in every family 
orchard or fruit garden, as the finest of all winter dessert Apples. 


NOTICES OF NEW FRUITS. 


We have some items of useful information concerning new fruits, from our corres- 
pondents, which, with a few other notices, we have brought together in a chapter, 
under an appropriate heading. 

Srrawserries. — Scott’s Seedling.—Raised a few years ago by Mr. Scort, a mar- 
ket gardener, of Brighton, Mass., and described as a large, handsome berry, two 
inches long, and half that diameter at the base; of a rich, glossy, crimson color; early 
_ and productive. It was first offered for sale in the spring of 1853. In the August 
number of Hovey’s Magazine it is said to come fully up to expectations. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior is said to have done better than in previous years, but rarely 
fills up well, and is rather acid and too soft for market, but productive and hardy. 
This corresponds with our own experience exactly. In our description of this fruit, 
which Dr. Warper pronounced incorrect, we alluded to this imperfection in filling 
out at the point. 
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Briacxserrigs. — The Blackberry is in a fair way of taking a place among garden 
fruits. We have had, for the first time, a fine crop of the Improved High-Bush, of 
Boston and vicinity, and we are much pleased with it. The bush fairly runs wild 
with vigor, and bears profusely. The fruit is long, large, jet black, and of a very 
pleasant flavor. In use the first two weeks of August, following close upon the Rasp- 
berries. 

New Rochelle, or Lawton.*—We have seen accounts in the newspapers, this sea- 
son, concerning the enormous size and wonderful productiveness of this fruit, which 
appeared almost incredible. Messrs. Geo. Seymour & Co., nurserymen, of Norwalk, 
Conn., who grow it largely, sent us a box of specimens; and, although received in a 
damaged state, we could see that it is really a superb fruit—Jarger and rounder than 
the High-Bush, of Boston. We have just received the following account of this fruit 
from Mr. Cuas. Downine, who has given it a personal examination. We are happy 
to ba able to give such satisfactory information from a source every way entitled to 
confidence : 


“ Having heard a good deal about the Lawton, or New Rochelle Blackberry, for the past 
year or two, and knowing that many of the new fruits were over-praised, I made a special 
visit to Mr. Lawron’s, a few days since, to see for inyself, and I can assure you I was well 
paid for my trouble. There is no humbug about it; and the only wonder is, that it has 
not been more generally introduced and propagated before. The fruit is Jarge and sweet. 
It is an enormous bearer; indeed, the quantity (considering the large size of the fruit) 
surprized me, and the berries were perfect. Mr. Lawton informed me that they continue 
in bearing five or six weeks, and in favorable seasons much longer. He has some two or 
three acres, and will have plants to dispose of in the fall and spring. The latter, however, 
is the most preferable time for transplanting. Plant as early as the ground is in good 
working order.” 


Tae Concorp Grare.—In advance of the ripening of another crop, some of which 
we hope to see and taste, we have the following letter from Mr. Breck, which may not 
be uninteresting to those who have some five-dollar plants of the Concord growing: 


“You will be agreeably disappointed when you have an opportunity to see it. I saw 
Mr. Butt’s vines yesterday. He has an enormous crop, probably too many on his vines 
for their highest state of perfection, notwithstanding he has cut off large quantities of 
bunches. On two vines he has more than sixty large bunches each, some of them meas- 
uring seven and a half inches long by five and a half inches at the shoulder. You could 
not get them upon a page of your Horticulturist at the present time; what they will be 
when grown to their full size you may imagine, as they have not commenced their last 
swelling yet; but they will more than realize the description. I have no bunches on my 
Black Hamburgh vines in the cold house so large and handsome as I saw on the Concord 
vine. I saw the original vine from which the seedling was obtained; a very great con- 
trast indeed. The wild Grape has small, oval bunches, and when ripe readily drop from 
the stem; but the Concord adheres like the Hamburgh, and forms a handsome bunch. I 
consider the Concord Grape as one bold stride toward a grand triumph in the improvement 
that will be made in our native Grapes. Mr. Burt has thousands of seedlings in progress, 
some of them with foliage resembling the Black Hamburgh. I look forward with much 


* We shall have a drawing of this fine fruit in our gext number. 
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interest to the result of his labors. The Jsabella is cultivated by Mr. Butz with the same 
care that is bestowed upon the Concord, but looks mean in comparison. While the Jsa- 
bella was much injured by the winter, the Concord was not in the least damaged.* The 
Concord is most vigorous in its growth, with rank foliage, some of the leaves measuring 
fourteen inches across. This Grape will be valuable for wine. His first attempts have 
been quite successful, considering he was ignorant of the art of making it. His great fault 
has been, I think, in adding sugar to the juice, his wine being rather too sweet for most 
tastes, but still very palatable and good. His crop will be distributed to horticulturists, 
and others, that they may see and judge of its qualities for themselves.” 


Pears.— We have received the following note from Messrs. Taorp, Surrn, Hax- 
cuert, & Co., together with a couple of very large and beautiful specimens of the 
Shenk’s, or Schenck Pear, some account of which we gave in our last volume, pages 
458 and 459: 


“We send you by Express, this morning, (Aug. 11,) two specimens of the Hosenshenk. 
We wish we could send more, but our number is too limited. We think that after tasting 
them you will have but ove opinion in regard to its value, and that that opinion must 
nearly approximate to, if it does not quite keep pace with, our friend Garsen’s in his note 
to us accompanying the Pear. He says: “In the Horticulturist for July, you remark that 
you ‘look upon it as-the best Pear of its season, all things considered.’ In this opinion all 
lovers of the Pear here, where it is known, will coincide. The editor, in his note, says, 
‘there is a variety of opinions among those who know it best. This is not the fact. I 
have never heard any person dissent from placing it as the best Pear of its season, except 
Dr. Esuieman, of Downington, Pa.; and he, I think, from his own admission, had not 
tasted a true specimen in fall perfection.” THe says, also, that the fruit is somewhat knotty, 
which we can corroborate fully, as compared with the specimens we received last year. 
We hope they will arrive in good order, and we shall be pleased to have your opinion of 
them.” 


The specimens referred to were large, three inches each way ; roundish ; greenish- 
yellow, the sunny side marbled with light red; the flesh a little coarse, but melting, 
very juicy and sprightly ; but in every piece we tasted, there was one or more crude 
hard particles about as large as peas. But for this defect, which we presume was 
accidental, we should pronounce these specimens first rate. Dr. Esuteman has been 
referred to in the foregoing note. We have a recent letter from Mr. E., in which he 
says, “In most parts of Lancaster county it is a very good Pear, but here (Downington, 
Chester Co., Pa.,) after its fifth fruiting it must be discarded. The Ott and Tyson 
are both in perfection, and a tree of either would be worth a plantation of Shenks.” 
We have some doubts of its being as fine in otber parts of the country as in Lancaster 
county, but it is well worthy of trial. We hope it will soon be tested in our State. 
The specimens so far noticed have been grown in its native locality. 


Mr. Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass., has been very successful in raising seedling 
Pears. Mr. Hovey says that three or four of them are among the best of our Amer- 


ican Pears, and one in particular surpasses even the Seckel. This is enough to excite 
the curiosity of Pear-growers. 


* The thermometer fell to 2S° below zero, last winter, at Concord, 
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Tue Peacn Prum.—We have a large tree loaded with this magnificent Plum. It 
ripens close upon the Jaune Hative, early in August here, and although not of the 
finest quality, is so large and so handsome, and so early, that it should be much more 
extensively grown. We must give it a place among our colored drawings. 


Tue Sranwick Necrarine.—This famous fruit, which for a time was one of the 
wonders of the day in England, has in a great measure failed there, no doubt from 
the want of sufficient heat. We have always thought that our warm summers and 
long, clear, warm and dry autumns, would bring out whatever excellence it possessed. 
We are glad to learn, by the following note from Mr. Meenax, that this season will 
test it at Philadelphia : 


“The Stanwick Nectarine has fallen into bad repute in England. It does not ripen well 
there. From specimens here, it will probably prove a most valuable addition to American 
fruits. I put it into the forcing-house the first week in January, and now, (middle of July,) 
though Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes, Figs, &ec., started at the same time, are ‘ripened and 
gone,’ the fruit of the Stanwick is hard and green, and will probably require three weeks 
to ripen. They now measure eight inches in circumference; and I have no doubt that 
when ripened under favorable circumstances, they may be had ten or even twelve. It is 
difficult to get Nectarines in our latitude after the beginning of September; here we shall 
certainly have a large and fine one a month later, but of the quality—more anon.” 


A CHAPTER ON SEEDS. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Tuere are probably few branches of horticulture so ill understood as the management 
of seeds. A package of seeds may be placed in the hands of two men, divided be- 
tween each, and sown by each in his own peculiar way; and while one succeeds in 
raising plants, the other fails. Sometimes the individual who succeeds in raising some 
particular seed one season, will himself fail in another, though to all appearances the 
seed was gathered, preserved, and treated exactly in the same manner. For want of 
attention to these variations and their causes, many erroneous notions respecting the 
vegetative powers of seeds have arisen, and many contradictory statements made by 
various writers, which needs only a slight reflection on the principles of successful 
seed-saving and sowing to reconcile. For instance, some old writer, I think Hannury, 
asserts that seeds of the Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) will germinate the 
same season of sowing; while another old writer, I am not certain, but think Partie 
Mitter, flatly contradicts this, satisfied that they will not grow under two years. 
Succeeding writers have followed the one or the other, according to their own obser- 
vations or taste; and to this day I am not aware that it is generally known that both 
are right to a certain extent. I might instance many such cases. I could name a 
man in a western State, whose business reputation is actually not in the highest 
standing with some of his eastern acquaintances, because he was unlucky enough to 
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observe that he had no difficulty in raising in the same season Peach trees from stones 
sown in the spring, without previously cracking them; and yet any man may do the 
same for himself,—he may raise either Sweet Gums or Peach trees in either one 
year or two, and yet in either case sow the seed in the spring of the year. We have 
only to understand two things: 1st, What preserves the vitality of seeds? 2d, 
What induces their germination ? 

The vitality of seeds is an interesting study. There is probably no inherent reason 
why any kind of seed may not be preserved sound to an indefinite period. Wheat 
and other cereals which have been taken from Egyptian tombs and monuments, in 
which they had been enclosed hundreds of years, have readily germinated. In newly 
plowed-up pastures, which may have lain unbroken many years, we constantly see 
myriads of Rag-weed (Ambrosia artimesicfolia) springing up from seed which must 
have lain dormant during that period. The St. John’s wort (Hypericum perforatum), 
Hedge Mustard (Sisymbrium officinale), and the Wild Carrot, are also familiar exam- 
ples, puzzling to many of our “farmers,” who can scarcely be made to believe that 
they are not “natural” to the soil, springing spontaneously and equivocally therefrom. 
It is recorded that in some countries the Sinapis arvensis, a kind of Mustard, most 
generally springs up in clay taken from very deep wells; and a few years ago I saw 
it stated, in one of our Patent Office Reports, that the Great Yellow Mullein ( Verbas- 
cum thapsus) commonly made its appearance after fires on the prairies. Yet the 
seeds of all the plants I have mentioned, under ordinary circumstances, germinate in 
a few weeks, and some of them even in a few days after sowing. 

There is another class of seeds which preserve their vitality to irregular periods, 
without any extraordinary intervention. The seeds of the Cucumber and Melon will 
keep fresh so long, that gardeners say the longer they are kept, the better they are; 
which, if true, would render them of remarkable value by “the end of the world.” 
Nevertheless, they certainly will keep fresh a great many years. The Turnip, the 
Balsam, or Lady Slipper of Philadelphians, and the Parsley, are instances of easy 
vitality, though of a few years less than the Gourd tribe; while the Onion, Spinach, 
or Lettuce, will seldom germinate over one year. 

In all these cases, their preservation is owing to their not being in a position to 
admit of the mechanical action of heat and moisture in preparing their integuments, 
or outer coverings, for the chemical action of the elements conducive to germination— 
an explanation that will be better understood after we examine what induces germina- 
tion. It will be sufficient here to remark that the vitality of seeds is entirely depend- 
ent on this relative position of heat and moisture. Some seeds require more moisture 
than others to tempt them to germinate; others must be indulged with more heat 
than water, in comparison: but every kind of seed requires its own due proportion of 
each. Seeds of many plants, as the Water Lilies, will only grow in water; and of 
these, some, as the Victoria, must have an accompanying degree of heat of over 70°, 
while our Yellow Pond Lily will germinate at 55°. Other plants, as the Balsam, 
Thunbergia, Globe Amaranthus, é&c., will readily grow in comparatively dry soil. In 
this class the same difference in the required degree of heat is apparent as in the last 
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class; for while the Indian Mallow (Abutilon avicenne) will not germinate unless 
accompanied by a heat of over 60°, the garden Speedwells (Veronica arvensis, V. 
Burbaumii, V. serphyllafolia, &c.,) will readily appear through the soil with the 
heat anywhere above 32°, 

A knowledge of the separate requirements of each seed constitutes practical talent, 
and this can not be acquired without extensive experience and observation ; but, a few 
principles can be derived from these, which will do much to simplify the labors of 
those who have to go over the same ground. 

I have said that heat and moisture act mechanically in the process of germination, 
—and they do so in this manner: On the application of heat, the pores of the skin 
are expanded in the outer case or husk of the seed; into these pores moisture is 
admitted ; and then commences the chemical action which is to effect its germination. 
An element of the water, which chemists call oxygen, seizes on one of the elements of 
the husk, carbon, the charcoal principle, and forms a new combination, and disappears 
in the shape of a gas, carbonic acid, one of the chief sources of food for the young 
plant as soon as it shall have produced perfect leaves. As soon ag this combined 
foree has eaten its way through the husk, it has to perform a similar duty for the 
“kernel” inside. When this portion of the seed has been in like manner operated 
upon, it receives its coramission to go forth, increase, and multiply, and in short take 
upon itself all the duties and responsibilities of a living plant. 

“But you have said nothing about air. Heat, air, and moisture, are frequently 
written of in treatises on germination. What office does air hold in the process?” 
None whatever, my good friend. Air is a positive injury in the case, though of 
immediate importance directly after the pushing of the embryo. Air, in conjunction 
with light, hardens the outer coat— chemically speaking, fixes the carbon — which it 
is the object of germination to destroy. I have no doubt seeds would “swell” in 
distilled water, though I can think of no direct experiment of the kind just now; but 
even water plants must send their true leaves to the surface in search of air, immedi- 
ately after germination. 

All these principles teach us that in preserving the vitality of seeds, or in accelera- 
ting their germination, a great part of our attention has to be directed to their outer 
coverings. Seeds can not lose their vitality while these remain perfect, while they 
will be in a condition to vegetate whenever this covering is prepared to admit mois- 
ture. The different results in the experience of different parties in the time required 
by certain seeds to grow, is entirely dependent on this. If A preserves his seed 
during the winter so that the husk becomes hard and bony, while B guards his from 
such a contingency, the latter will arrive at much more speedy results than the former. 
Let us take an example: the Sugar Maple will do. A gathers his at the fall of the 
leaf, preserves it in a dry seed-room, sows it in the spring, and —it does not come up 
till twelve months afterwards. But B gathers it at the same time, puts it in the 
ground at once, and gets fine plants the next season; or, he gathers his seeds by the 
end of August, saves them in a cool room till spring, sows them, and then gets plants 
also “ right away,” in either case getting ahead of his neighbor. “But where is the 
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| difference?” Simply that B never allows his seeds to get hard. He places them in 
| the ground to keep their shells soft ; or, to the same end, he gathers them, not before 
their embryos are fully formed, but before their coats have become indurated, and 
adds to his precaution by keeping them cool till sown. This is a simple experiment, 
which any one may test for himself. 

In successfully raising seed, there is more in this gathering of them before they are 
what is popularly called quite ripe, than one is at first disposed to admit. I was 
many years ago struck by this through accident. On a visit to a friend, he pointed 
out what he then considered extremely rare, a most beautiful double orange African 
Marigold. My friend wished to keep it to himself, —he would give no seed, but he 
presented me with a flower. When this flower had faded, and was cast aside, seeing 
the seed looked black and good, I saved them, and at the next spring’s sowing I 
sowed them at the same time with the yellow, which we had. They appeared several 
days before the others. Simple as this was, it led me to ponder on what we gardeners 
had always held inexplicable, namely, that on sowing Hawthorn seeds some should 
come up in one year, while, of the same sowing, some should not appear till the 
second or third year; and I have since been led to the conclusion, by many similar 
observations and experiments, that those which came up first were “ greener” when 
gathered than those which took a longer period. 

At the risk of being a little “ dreadful” in long narrations, I will detail a few obser- 
vations on the Victoria seed, which bears well on the present subject. The seeds 
received from England by Mr. Corg, through Mr. Downine and Sir W. J. Hooker, 
readily germinated. Those which ripened at Springbrook in September and October 
the fall following, also readily grew any time through the winter, on being sown for a 
few weeks. Our plant was flowering all that winter and spring, and in the summer I 
set myself to collect a good quantity of well-ripened seeds, but they were too fast for 
me, bursting and sowing themselves. Subsequently I cut one off before it was ripe, 
or at least before it burst open. These were put in an old wine bottle, and many of 
those self-sown were raked up with a net and placed in another bottle, which chanced 
to be a white-colored one. They were all placed in the same place. Those in the 
black bottle grew in a few weeks, in the bottle. Looking alone at the known influ- 
ence of the absence of light in assisting germination, I took that to be the cause; but 
last year the circumstances were repeated in every respect except that the bottles were 
reversed, and with the same result except that the seeds which grew this time were in 
the light-colored bottle. This seems confirmatory of what I have advanced in favor 
of seeds not seemingly ripe; but the Victoria still furtner “confirms this confirma- 
tion.” The well-ripened seeds, by Mr. Corsn’s liberality, were distributed over the 
whole Union; but, with one instance, I believe, excepted, failed to grow. Even in 
our own tank I could never succeed in raising one of these so-ripened seeds, except in 
February, March, or April, after they had lain a very long time in pans; and those 
which were self-sown in summer, never appeared any season till the following spring, 
when they would all appear simultaneously. Last year, warned by these observations, 
I sowed all the seed in the latter part of the season, and before they were quite ripe; it 
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and Iam informed that this season no difficulty whatever is experienced in raising 
seedlings in a few weeks, whenever wanted. 

So much for saving seed which we wish to germinate readily. But let it not be 
forgotten, that if we wish to preserve seed safe and sound to a remote period, the 
reverse of this must be aimed at; that is, the riper the seed can be obtained, the better. 
Now, supposing the seed come to hand dry and hard, perhaps from some foreign 
country — perhaps old, or perhaps from having been preserved only for a few months 
in an old coat pocket, seed chest, or some other dry, warm place, —how are we to 
proceed ? Still look to the softening of its shell. Suppose, for instance, we have a 
barrel of Peach stones to sow at once some spring, which perchance have been stowed 
away during the whole winter in the dry store of some dealer. What shall we do; 
crack them? Yes, that may do, but it is a tedious operation—can’t afford so much 
time; can do for them in a better way than that. Jay them anywhere aside thinly. 
To-day, with a water-pot, pour boiling water on them; to-morrow let them dry; the 
next day again pour boiling water on them, as before. Several successive days of this 
treatment will do. Another way is, to expose them anywhere to a heat of 100°, or 
thereabout, for a few hours; afterward pour cold water on them; then dry them 
again. Repeat the operation a few times, and you may easily have Peach trees the 
same year from stones sown in the spring. We have over a quarter of an acre on 
our Bethlehem road nursery, from seed sown this spring under the latter process. 
This mode of softening shells is adapted to any kind of hard, bony seed. The heat 
expands the pores, the moisture enters, and the work of a whole winter's freezing is 
effected in a few days. 

There are many kinds of seeds which have not exactly “shells” for protection, but 
which nevertheless get pretty hard coverings, if once allowed to get dry. Many of 
the sterculiaceous and leguminous plants are of this description. I have seen, of the 
former tribe, seeds of the Hand-plant (Cheirostemon platanoides) remain three years 
perfectly sound in a pot, resisting every attempt of change of heat and moisture to 
get them to germinate; when a simple soaking in boiling water for a few hours, on 
their arrival from Mexico, and for a few hours before sowing, would probably have 
caused them to spring up in as many days. Boiling water is very efficacious, poured 
over such seeds, and left thereon a few hours; or where there is any objection to the 
use of such hot assistants, though I have never found it to hurt anything, the seeds 
may be steeped for two or three days in cold water. I have raised Virgilea luteas 
from hard and dry seed in this manner in a few days, after being gathered ten 
months. Alkalies, acids, and various preparations, have also been used with various 
success in softening the integuments of seeds. Ido not myself value any of these 
means much, believing as I do that a proper and judicious employment of heat and 
moisture is abundantly sufficient for every purpose. 

I think I could add much more of interest on this interesting subject, but the 
intense heat and my numerous engagements make me feel that I have said enough 
for once; and I venture a guess, on looking over my pages, that the editor himself 
will have good cause for coming to the same conclusion. I will therefore finish by 
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recapitulating, that seeds may be preserved to any length of time, “ safe and sound,” 
by so regulating heat that it shall not abstract the moisture from the outer coat, 
and so regulating moisture that it shall not rot it; and that seeds may be made 
to grow at any time, by so gathering and preserving them that the outer covering 
never becomes absolutely hard; or, if once become hard, employing variations of 
heat and moisture to soften it. 


TRANSPLANTING KALMIAS AND RHODODENDRONS. 
BY WM. SAUNDERS, LANDSCAPE GARDENER, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ir is universally acknowledged that there are not two more beautiful evergreen hardy 
shrubs than our native Rhododendrons and Kalmias. It is equally a matter of fact, 
that although they form a principal feature in the composition of European pleasure 
grounds, they are rarely seen in our own, and their real beauty and adaptability for 
cultivated shrubberries are as little known as the rarest plant of foreign climes. The 
efforts that many enthusiastic cultivators have made in introducing all the best foreign 
varieties of fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs are highly commendable ; but, as 
the late Gen. Dearsorn once remarked when treating on a similar subject, we should 
“ first look at home and direct our attention to the beautiful, the grand, and the valu- 
able, and endeavor to procure afterwards whatever may be found better or useful in 
other regions of the earth.” I think we are at fault in overluoking those plants that 
are so highly valued in every country but their native one, and neglecting th® good 
that is within our reach for something that is supposed more valuable merely because 
it is more difficult of attainment. 

This antipathy to native plants has frequently been dwelt upon by writers on horti- 
culture, and has as frequently been met with the answer that they cannot be cultivated 
without great expense and labor in preparing beds of suitable soil, selecting particular 
locations, watering, mulching, d&e., and after all the plants never attain that healthy 
luxuriance they possessed befure removal. It is the opinion of many that the plants 
under consideration require a certain kind of peaty soil called by some “laurel earth,” 
which is to be found in deep ravines and swampy spots, without which it is utterly 
useless to attempt their cultivation. If we investigate the subject we will find that 
there is no reason for incurring all this unnecessary expense in the preparation of soil. 
Both the Rhododendron and Kalmia are found in all situations, on clayey slopes, in 
swampy marshes, on rocky knolls, and even in crotches of trees, under conditions 
similar to the Orchidz of tropical regions, and I have cultivated them under glass, in 
connection with Maxillarias and Stanhopeas, on blocks of wood, and in rustic baskets. 
When the epiphytal species of the Sikkim Himalayas were first announced, European 
botanists considered it quite startling that the genus should assume that habit. Had 
they been familiar with the nature and adaptability of the American species, their 
surprise would not have been so great, and it affords us another proof of the scantiness 
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of information so important to practical cultivators —viz., the physical conditions and 
local circumstances under which plants are found in their native habitats, as an auxil- 
lary to their artificial treatment. 

All plants thet form fibrous roots similar to the Kalmia, never run deep in the soil ; 
they ramify and spread a net-work of fibres on the surface among the decaying leaves 
and vegetable matter annually deposited. Hence, we may infer that there is no 
necessity for forming deep preparations of any particular soil for their culture; and 
further, that if transplanted in the ordinary mode adopted with ornamental trees, a 
weak growth and premature death might be anticipated, since the roots would be placed 
out of the reach of those atmospheric gases so necessary to their development. 

Within the last few years 1 have removed many hundreds of these plants of all 
sizes, from six inches to sixteen feet in height, and from three to thirty years of age, 
and transplanted them in shrubberies without discrimination as to exposure or locality, 
and have not had a failure of more than five per cent., and these principally where 
the roots of neighboring trees deprived the plants of sustenance during dry weather. 
No regard was paid to the nature of the soil, but in all cases it was deeply loosened 
up with the spade in order to suspend a supply of moisture that would be available in 
extreme drouth; the ground being left loose and level on the surface, is then in a 
proper condition for the reception of the plants. 

In the selection of the plants I prefer those growing in open exposures in the woods, * 
rather than those under the deep shade of trees, the former being of a more bushy 
and desirable habit and growth, and furnished with a better supply of roots. A circle 
of sufficient diameter to inclose a suitable quantity of roots is cut round the plant, 
which is then easily brought up by skimming underneath with a spade. Very little 
attention is given to secure a ball of earth, since it is quite useless, because the roots 
do not penetrate many inches from the surface in ordinary cases. 

We come now to planting, which I particularly wish to notice. I am convinced 
that to improper planting, rather than to any other cause, may be attributed the many 
failures in attempting to cultivate these plants. My method is not to plant them in 
the soil at all, but simply set them down on the surface. A sprinkling of soil is scat- 
tered over the roots, principally about their extremeties, to be washed in by rains. 
They should always be planted in masses or clumps, as being much more effective 
than single specimens; they can also receive more attention during summer in the 
mulching or covering the whole surface of roots with short lawn grass, leaves, &c. 
During the first season after removal, they may occasionally require artificial water- 
ings; but if the soil is deepened properly previous to planting, and attention paid to 
keeping the roots covered, they will not require much further care.* In the fall, a cov- 
ering of leaves five or six inches in depth should be thrown over the roots, to decom- 
pose and form a rooting medium for the young fibres, similar to what is provided for 
them in their native woods. It is this annual surface deposit that affords nutriment 














* In the spring of 1852, while engaged in removing Kalmias, I lifted a very large and fine specimen which could 
not be placed on the wagon at the time. Thinking to get it at an early day, I left it on the surface, merely throwing 
a few handfuls of leaves over its roots. On commencing operations the next October, I came across this plant quite 
healthy, although it had been exposed all summer, This shows them to be very tenacious of lifc. 
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to the plant, and hence we see the error of deep planting, and their healthy growth 
on all soils and in all situations. Even on rocky surfaces the roots penetrate the 
numerous crevices of the rock, and receive nourishment from the decay of leaves and 
vegetable matter, which the descending rains convey to their utmost . extremities, 
They descend deep into these fissures, because atmospheric gases are not impeded; 
but cover these tender fibres with five or six inches of close, compact soil, and their 
further extension is completely arrested. 

I may, on some future occasion, present my views with reference to the introduction 
of undergrowth shrubs in ornamental plantations. The common-place, one-idea sys- 
tem, of dotting over a certain portion of ground with trees at regular distances, is 
becoming so prevalent, that it is time some characteristic feature should be attempted, 
in order to break up the monotonous, formal aspect, produced by this method of 
planting. 


THE POMOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT AT COUNTY AND STATE FAIRS.* 
BY THOMAS M. COOLEY, fOLEDO, OMIO. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of our cities and villages boast Horticultural Societies, whose 
" efforts in behalf of pomology are traceable in an increased knowledge of that science, 
and an improvement in its practice, in the country immediately surrounding the places 
at which they are located. For the most part, these societies are not organized for a 
large territory, the number of their members is not expected to be large, and the 
attendance at their weekly or monthly meetings is not too great to permit of each 
person examining all the fruits presented, and becoming acquainted with the appear- 
ance if not with the flavor of each. As yet, however, the agricultural community a 
little removed from towns have not thought it worth their while to organize such 
societies, and to meet the want of them a pomological department has been added to 
almost all the yearly State and County gatherings now commonly designated “ Fairs.” 
As it is upon these that farmers are to depend principally, for a long time to come, 
for such aid in acquiring a knowledge of fruit-culture as organized effort can give 
them, we propose to glance briefly at the mode in which the pomological exhibition is 
made at these fairs, and to point out a few particulars in which, in our opinion, the 
value of that exhibition might be materially increased. 

Let the reader take a walk with us through the building devoted to fruits, at one 
of these State Fairs. Extending all around the building are long tables, upon which 
exhibitors have arranged their fruits, labeled with names, or numbers, or not at all, as 
suited their respective fancies. In front of these tables is placed a railing, to protect 
them from the crowd of visitors; and behind that the exhibitors, if they happen to be 
nurserymen, station themselves to improve the opportunity of advertising their wares. 

On examining such of the fruits as are labeled with names, we are surprized to find 


* This article was sent us after the exhibitions of 1858, and we thought it better to defer its publication until the 
subject discussed would be again before the public. It should have appeared last month, but is seasonable yet 
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so many of the names wrong. Here is the Baldwin under the name of Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch ; the Herefordshire Pearmain and the Rambo both labeled Seek-no-fur- 
ther ; the Green Newtown Pippin designated Rhode Island Greening ; the Wolcott 
mistaken for the Red Gilliflower ; and red Apples of various sizes, shapes, and flavors, 
which the exhibitors seem determined to crowd into the already extensive family of 
Spitzenburghs. With the Pears it is, if possible, still worse; for Bell Pear, Butter 
Pear, Pound Pear, and Virgalieu, seem to be generic names under which a hundred 
different species having little apparent affinity are classed by their growers. It unfor- 
tunately happens that with some of the varieties which we find honored with duplicate 
names, we are wholly unaquainted; and a part of the inducement for our coming 
hither was to acquire some knowledge of them that would at least enable us to recog- 
nize them when we met again. A few new varieties, promising great excellence, have 
also been originated in the region where this fair is located; but though we have 
strong reason for believing that they are exhibited here, we look in vain over the 
tables for their names, and are compelled to an uncertain search for them among the 
unnumbered and unlabeled ones. We had been told that we should also see at this 
fair fruits from four degrees of latitude and eight of longitude, and we had anticipated 
great pleasure and much instruction from a comparison of the different specimens pre- 
sented, and a study of the various peculiarities induced by differences in soil, climate, 
and situation ; but though the professional exhibitors have some of them taken the 
pains to affix their cards over their entries, in many cases after diligent inquiry we 
are unable to ascertain, from the entry tickets or otherwise, where the fruits were 
raised, or anything of the climatic or other influences which have affected them. In- 
deed, we learn, on inquiry, that the name and residence of the exhibitor are not 
allowed to be placed on the entry ticket, lest dishonest judges might give partial 
decisions ; while it never seems to have occurred to the managers that exhibitors who 
cared to have the fruits of their raising known have many ways of making them 
known aside from using for that purpose the tickets they receive from the Secretary. 
The committee on fruits are alone able to render us any essential aid in this pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties; yet, except the time when they are engaged in the 
discharge of their duties, it is quite as easy to obtain without their assistance the 
information we desire, as to find the members of this committee. 

It will not be surprising, therefore, that we return home from this exhibition but 
little wiser than we came, and fully impressed with the belief that though State fairs 
may be valuable to committeemen, and afford them a fine opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the fruits of the State, yet to the public at large this portion of the 
show is about as valuable as if the tables had been loaded with stones instead of 
Apples and Pears. But we are more than ever convinced of that fact, when we see 
the report of the committee published among the transactions of the Society; for 
though they have taken pains to inform us that they have awarded premiums in due 
form for the best single variety, and for the best three and six varieties of fall and 
winter Apples and Pears, they have not thought it worth their while to inform us 
what they have adjudged the best varieties, and the people who cultivate the Black 
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Gilliflowers, the Pennocks, and the Monstrous Pippins, in their ignorance of any 
better Apples, may cultivate them in the same ignorance forever, if they are to depend 
upon this Society for enlightenment. 

The State fair which we have supposed, is a sample of many State and County 
exhibitions ; and though not of all, yet many of the objections stated will apply with 
force to almost any of them. Let us recapitulate these objections, with suggestions 
for their removal. 

Ist. It is a mistaken policy, we think, to endeavor to conceal the names of exhib- 
itors. It is so, first, because it fails of its object whenever the exhibitors see fit to 
disclose themselves to the committee ; secondly, because a part of the interest we take 
in any production is connected with the name of the producer and his reputation in 
that department ; and thirdly, because fruits are varied so much by climate and other 
incidents, that a knowledge of the place where they grow is absolutely necessary to 
enable us to judge correctly of them. (1) 

2d. Exhibitors should never be permitted to leave their own labels upon fruits, 
unless the committee on examination have found them correct. The incorrect labels 
confuse and mislead the public. 

3d. Competent persons should be designated to stand by the fruits, to inform those 
desiring to know about names, qualities, &c.; or, if that should be found inexpedient, 
all fruits should as far as possible be correctly named, and be labeled with the name 
and residence of the person growing them. 

4th. Committees, in awarding premiums to best varieties, should invariably give 
names, so that those who depend upon them for information may know what are con- 
sidered best varieties for cultivation in the region in which they live. 

5th. Fruit committees ought to report a condemned list of such fruits unworthy of 
cultivation as are presented for examination. We might thus hope that some of us 
would live to see the culture of such noble looking but worthless fruits as the Pennock 
Apple (now met with everywhere) discontinued. 

And, in conclusion, the necessity for any pomological department at such fairs 
should be done away with as soon as possible, by the organization of town or district 
horticultural societies, that should hold weekly meetings, and thus make their mem- 
bers familiar with the fruits of all seasons. The present system is but a poor substitute 
for such societies, and its continuance should be as brief as the lovers of good fruit 
can possibly make it. 


[ 1. We believe strongly in the propriety and necessity of prohibiting the names of 
exhibitors from being attached to their fruits until the committees have made their 
awards. Committees, though meaning well, without the slightest intention to be 
partial, are very frequently so when they know the names of exhibitors. A person’s 
reputation will induce the idea sometimes that his fruit is really better than it is. 
Sometimes a committee will sympathize with the exhibitor, and say “he ought to be 
encouraged,” d&c., &c.; but when no names are to be seen, the committee are of 
necessity confined to the simple question, the merits of the fruits. But then we 
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would have all committees to make their examinations and awards before the exhibi- 
tion of fruits is thrown open to the public, and then exhibitors should be allowed to 
place their names upon the fruits, and give as much publicity to it as possible, and all 
the prize collections and articles should be conspicuously so designated. 

To the other propositions we give our cordial assent, and commend the whole 
article to those who are about to take a part in the direction of exhibitions.—Eb. ] 


DRYING FRUIT.* 


Ir has been observed that the amount of Peaches consumed in a single week in 
the city of New York, exceeds the total consumption of fruit in Great Britain 
throughout the entire year. The sales of perishable fruits are rapidly increasing 
throughout the country; but there is one serious drawback to their extensive culti- 
vation—that is the necessity of crowding them into market at the critical period of 
their maturity, so that twenty-four hour’s delay shall not witness their destruction by 
decay and fermentation, and result in their total loss. Hence the immense superiority 
in this particular, of long-keeping sorts—which may be deliberately secured and held 
in market for many months, till the best time shall be selected for their disposal. 

But there is another important avenue to market for the perishable fruits that is at 
present almost unknown in its perfected form. We allude to preservation by drying. 
Every farmer thinks he has seen dried Apples and Peaches, but not one in a thousand 
has seen them—properly so called. That which usually appears under this name, 
consists in the first place, of a selection of such inferior, poor-flavored fruit, as can be 
used for nothing else; this is imperfectly pared, leaving a due proportion of skin and 
core remaining, and is then variously subjected to partial decay, smoking, drying, d&c., 
forming when completed, a singular medley of all colors, from brown to nearly black, 
and with nearly as various an intermixture of flavors. Those who wish to see dried 
fruit in perfection, must remember that a poor-flavored sort before drying, can never 
by any ingenious process become finely-flavored afterwards. The very finest vareities 
must therefore be first chosen. The process of drying must then be so rapid that no 
deeay nor even discoloration shall take place until the operation is completed. Our 
climate is too precarious to think of drying fruit properly in the open air, even for the 
earliest varieties. Some artificial arrangement for the purpose must therefore be 
devised. 

The great leading defect of all the plans we have seen for drying by fire-heat, is a 
want of circulation in the heated air—a deficiency in rapid ventilation. A high tem- 
perature is given by means of stoves to a close apartment, the air of which in a few 
minutes is heavily charged with moisture from the fresh fruit, and a sort of steaming, 
stewing, half-baking process then commences, producing after a long delay, an article 
far different from that of a perfectly dried, finely-flavored fruit. A free circulation of 


* From the Cowntry Gentleman. 
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air, kept dry by a continued fresh supply, would accomplish the work in fur less time, 
and at a much lower temperature; and consequently retain in an incomparably more 
perfect manner the original characteristics and color of the fruit. 

In order to make a beginning in this matter, and to 
assist in the erection of good, cheap, rapidly-operating, 
and perfect fruit drying establishments, we present to our 
readers a figure and description of an apparatus for this 
purpose, which, although never patented, we believe to be 
far more valuable than many machines not thus thrown 
open to the public. Its peculiar advantages will be obvi- 
ous as soon as the description is examined. 

It consists of a tall upright shaft, a b, represented in the 
annexed section of the apparatus, through which passes an 
endless chain, made of a number of strong frames, securely 
hinged together at their corners. This chain should be 
strong enough to bear several hundred pounds without 
breaking. At every joint it is furnished with a braced 
shelf, each consisting simply of a square frame furnished 
with coarse twine-netting, like a sieve. This endless chain 
with its series of sieves runs over an angular wheel above 
and another below, precisely like those of a common chain 
pump, but wide enough to receive the full breadth of the 
chain. Its motion is quite slow, descending from a to } 
on one side, and rising on the other, and is accurately reg- 
ulated by means of the pendulum d connected to the 
notched wheel c, by means of an escapement like that of a 
common clock, but made very strong. A strong and 
broad India-rubber band connects the axle of this wheel to 
the drum e, on which the chain runs. As the chain is 
loaded with the drying fruit, and is therefore quite heavy, 
it must not, and indeed can not, be subjected to the suc- 
cessive vibrations of the clock-work, these vibrations being 
broken and destroyed by the India-rubber band. 

The whole apparatus being ready for operation, heated 
air from a stove and drums is made to pass up through 

| the shaft a 5, being let in at the sides at 6, and confined to 

-_ this shaft by the drum e being made tight, and fitting 

closely without touching in its revolutions, A person with freshly cut and pared 

fruit stations himself at a, and as each successive shelf or sieve slowly descends, spreads 

a single layer over them. They operate like the weight of a clock in keeping up the 

motion of the pendulum; and the velocity of their descent is accurately regulated by 

means of the relative sizes of the wheels placed on the axles of ¢ and ¢, and also, if 
necessary, by using different lengths for the pendulum rod. 
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The great advantage of this contrivance is the following: The dry and freshly 
heated air first enters the bottom of the shaft at 5 and strikes the fruit when the dry- 
ing process is nearly finished, and completes it ; as this air rises, it receives additional 
portions of moisture from each successive shelf, until finally it passes off at the top, 
—the driest portion being needed at the bottom, to complete the process, and those 
most charged with vapor only coming in contact with the freshest fruit at the top, 
where only it could be useful. 

The velocity must be so regulated, by experiment. (according to the height of the 
| shaft, heat of the air, and time required for drying,) that the drying process shall be 
| just completed by the time the fruit reaches the bottom, where it drops off from the 
|| revolving shelves into baskets or boxes placed there for this purpose. 

This apparatus may be placed in a tall narrow building erected for the purpose, and 
built cheaply by vertical boarding on a wooden frame, to the whole of which a hand- 
some architectural exterior may be imparted by giving it the aspect of a square 
Italian tower or campanile. 

An apparatus of this sort will dry fruit with great rapidity, certainly, and inde- 
pendently of the most unfavorable changes in the weather; and it will come out 
white, clean, and perfectly dried, retaining all the peculiar flavor of the fresh fruit, 
and prove incomparably superior to the common half-decayed, smoked, imperfect 
article. When known, such dried fruit must command almost any price in market. 
Drying establishments, well managed, would give a great impetus to Peach planting 
in this country ; and we unhesitatingly predict a large trade in the finest dried Peaches 
in European markets, to which they can be so cheaply and safely conveyed, and 
where, as fresh Peaches cannot be easily obtained, they cannot fail to be very highly 
appreciated. 


STRAWBERRIES. 
BY A. 8. N. 


As the season is at hand when many persons will plant Strawberries, I hope I shall 
not be thought to offer unnecessary advice, if I make a few suggestions on Strawberry 
culture. On most horticultural topics, the mass of your readers have less rather than 
more practical knowledge, than is generally attributed to them. They need instruc- 
tion “line upon line.” I know this has been and is still the case with myself. 

One of the first requisites for the successful culture of the Strawberry, is a deep soil. 
If you can devote to it only a small patch of ground, a rod or two square, do not 
begin by raising a bed above the adjacent ground or walks, rather let it be lower ; as 
another requisite in the cultivation of this fruit is sufficient moisture, and when the 
bed is raised the plants suffer from every drouth. As a general rule, it will be best 
to select for this fruit the lowest part of your garden. Many of your readers must 
have observed that Strawberry plants have a great tendency to “get up in the world ;” 
that is, the plants get out of the ground two or three inches, and are dried up. By 
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planting them in the lowest part of the garden, they not only get more benefit from 
the rains, but the natural washing down of the soil will counteract the tendency I 
have mentioned. 

No manure, unless thoroughly decomposed, should be applied within six inches of 
the surface of the soil for several months before planting your Strawberries, as the 
dryness occasioned by this manure will seriously injure your plants. 

If your bed is small, and you wish to raise the largest possible quantity of fruit 
from it, and will give it the necessary attention, set the plants about four inches apart 
in rows a foot asunder, three rows making a bed. There should be a walk two feet 
wide between the beds. In this method the runners must be cut off, and the earth 
kept loose between the rows. The weeds will also trouble you, but with proper atten- 
tion a large amount of fruit may be gathered. 

You may thin out your bed by removing the old plants, after a sufficient number 
of young plants have struck root to serve for the next year. Or, you may, immedi- 
ately after the fruit is gathered, spade in alternate strips of three feet wide, and when 
these strips have become covered with young plants, spade in the old ones; and so | 
renew your bed annually. I am here recommending what others have frequently 
recommended. 

For three varieties to cultivate in this manner in ¢his region, I should choose Burr's 
New Pine, an early variety, of good size, excellent flavor, and very productive; 
Mc Avoy’s Superior, a large, productive, and good berry; and, as a fertilizer, as well 
as an excellent berry and very productive, the Large Early Scarlet. But if you wish 
for Strawberries that will “take care of themselves,” or require little attention, plant 
Crimson Cone, Cincinnati Hudson, and especially Dundee, with a few Large Early 
Scarlets as fertilizers, and let them run over the ground. There are of course many 
other excellent varieties beside those I have mentioned, and among them may be 
named a new kind originated at Rochester, N. Y., called Monroe Scarlet. I have 
found it a good fruit, a vigorous grower, and uncommonly productive. 

If, instead of a small patch in the garden, you have a quarter or an eighth of an 
acre to be planted, put your plants two in a place, in hills eighteen inches or two feet 
apart, and the rows two feet and a half apart. Cultivate as you would corn, cutting 
up the runners as you would weeds. 

For mulching, especially when the plants are in drills or rows, as first mentioned, 
I have tried nothing so good or so clean as straw cut short as for feed ; and when it 
decays, it is of value to the soil instead of being injurious, like tan. As a top-dress- 
ing, in addition to leached ashes, use leaf-mold or rotted turf. Swamp muck or peaty 
earth, dried and mixed with sand, is an excellent top-dressing where the soil is clayey. 

Your correspondent “T.,” in the Horticulturist for June, asks for information relative 
to the value and use of tan-bark for mulching Strawberry plants, and as a winter cov- 
ering for them. A few years since, tan was extensively used in this vicinity, both for 
covering Strawberries and as a mulch for dwarf Pears and other trees and shrubs, in 
consequence of the commendations of your predecessor, Mr. Downixe, and of the 
qualities attributed to it by Prof. Marzs. The latter gentleman, I think, asserted that 
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«tannic acid is a specific manure for Strawberries,” improving their flavor if not their 
size. Indeed, I think something was said about toads being able to distinguish Straw- 
berries where tannic acid had been used, from others. But tan here has had its day, 
and its use is now universally “voted a nuisance.” As a mulch for Strawberries, it is 
a dirty article, when wet staining the dresses of females while picking the berries. 
For a winter covering it is no better, to say the most of it, than straw, forest leaves, 
or saw-dust, either of which can usually be as easily procured as tan. If used as a 
winter covering, it is much more trouble to remove it in the spring than straw or 
leaves. As to its effects on the soil, if spaded in, on a stiff clay, it may not, as you 
suggest, “do any harm,” while on all other soils I believe it to be decidedly injurious. 

As to potash, of which “T.” speaks, I believe it is pretty generally understood that 
leached ashes, if not used too freely, form a good top-dressing for Strawberries, afford- 
ing all the potash they usually need. Sulphate of ammonia will undoubtedly promote 
the growth of the plants, but will not necessarily increase very greatly the crop of 
fruit. Iam in the habit of saving all the soot from my chimnies and stove-pipes, on 
account of the sulphate of ammonia contained in it. This I apply to Strawberry 
plants and other things, as I judge necessary. 

So subject is our climate to drouth, I think no crop would pay betier for irrigating 
than Strawberries; and the cultivator who has water th»t he can use in this way, 
will find it to his account in so doing. 


NEW FOREIGN PEARS. 


Tue following new Pears are described as follows in the English Gardener’s Chronicle, 
by M. De Lirow v’Arrotes, of Nantes. Several of them—such as Beurre Clair- 
geau, Nantais, Duchesse de Berry, Conseiller de la Cour, Bon Gustave, Josephine de 
Malines, &c.—have fruited in this country, and proved to be valuable. M. D’Arro- 
Les descriptions are the most complete we have met, except of the few described in 
the Annals de Pomologie. 


“ Beurre Clairgeau.—The tree is remarkably vigorous, and soon forms a handsome 
pyramid; succeeds well against a wall with a south or an east aspect; bears abund- 
antly, and at an early age. Fruit variable in form, but generally calebasse-shaped ; a 
superb fruit, weighing sometimes twenty ounces. It gained the first prize of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of the Seine, in 1851. Its skin is fine, almost entirely covered with 
patches of reddish russet when gathered; but at its full maturity, which occurs in 
November and December, it becomes richly colored with yellow and vermillion. Its 
flesh is fine, white, melting, very juicy, sugary, and perfumed. Raised by Pierre 
CLarrGEav, a gardener at Nantes. 


“ Beurre de Nantes, or Nantais.—Tree—vigorous, adapted for a pyramid or for 
training against a wall; it soon comes into a bearing state. Fruit—large, oblong, ot 
the form of the St. Germain. Skin—light green, yellowish when fully ripe. Flesh 
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—white, melting, very juicy, and perfumed. Ripens in September. One of the most 
handsome and delicious of the new Pears. It was raised by Francois Matsonnevysg, 
a horticulturist at Nantes. 

“ Beurre Delfosse—Tree—vigorous, suitable for a pyramid or standard. Fruit— 
middle-sized, roundish. Skin-—yellowish-brown, slightly tinged with red next the 
sun. Flesh—white, fine, buttery, and melting; very juicy and sugary, with a deli- 
cious, perfumed flavor, somewhat resembling that of the Passe Colmar. Becomes fit 
for use in Belgium in December and January. Raised by M. Grecoirg, of Jodoigne, 
Belgium. 

“ Bergamotte Hambourg.—Tree—vigorous, forms a handsome pyramid, and is also || 
adapted for a standard; an abundant bearer. Fruit—large, Bergamot-shaped, from 
three to three and a half inches in diameter. Skin—rough, green, changing to citron 
yellow when ripe, dotted with brown, and tinged with red next the sun. Flesh— 
white, very fine, somewhat buttery, juice abundant, sugary, perfumed like the Rous- 
selets and Bergamots. An excellent fruit, ripening, in Belgium, in the first fortnight 
of October. Raised by M. Brvonrr. 

“ Duc d’ Orleans.—The original tree has a magnificent pyramidal form. Fruit— 
middle-sized, or tolerably large, obtuse-pyramidal, of a fine golden yellow, profusely 
sprinkled with reddish-brown and dark specks. Stalk—slender, woody, and about 
an inch and a quarter in length. Flesh—white, fine, melting, very juicy and sugary, 
with a vinous perfumed flavor. Season—November and December. Raised by M. 
ALEXANDRE Brivort, and bore, for the first time, in 1847. 








“ Beurre Six.—Tree—vigorous and fertile, but requires to be worked on the Pear 
stock and grown against a wall. It is not adapted for pyramidal training. Fruit— 
large, pyriform. Skin—smooth, light green, dotted with deep green and brown. 
Flesh—white, very fine, melting, buttery, and sugary, with a delicious perfume flavor. 


Its season of maturity is November and December, in Belgium. Raised by M. Srx, 
nurseryman at Courtray. 


“ Duchesse de Berry.*—This is naturally classed among the Doyennes. In some 
catalogues it is confounded with the Doyenne d’ Ete, from which, however, it is very 
different. Tree—vigorous and very productive. 


Fruit — middle-sized, somewhat 
larger than the Doyenne d’Ete, or Doyenne de Juillet. Skin—smooth, pale green, 
dotted with brown. Stalk—short and thick. Flesh—white, crisp, juicy, and sugary. 
Ripens, at Nantes, between the 15th of August and the 15th of September. This 
variety was discovered by M. Bruyzav, nurseryman, at Nantes. Among a number 
of seedling trees at a place called the Barriere de Fer, commune de Saint-Herblain, he 
observed two trees, the fruits of which appeared to possess merit; to one of them he 
gave the name of Duchesse de Berry, and to the other that of Saint Herblain d’ Hiver, 
and introduced them into his nursery in 1827. 

“ Saint Herblain d’Hiver—The tree does not succeed well on the Quince stock, 
but on the Pear stock it is tolerably vigorous, and is suitable for standards or pyra- 








* This should be called Duchesse de Berry d’Ete, to distinguish it from another Pear lately sold under the name 
of Duchesse de Berry, and which has proved to be the Uvedale St. Germain. 


————— 
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mids. The fruit bears considerable resemblance to the Haster Beurre, from which it 
has probably been raised, and at first sight might be mistaken for it. It is of medium 
size, or rather small when the tree is heavily loaded. Skin—smooth, green, sprinkled 
with small brown dots. Stalk—short, deep brown. Flesh—fine, white, juicy, and 
sugary. Although the tree is not so vigorous as many others, yet it appears deserv- 
ing of cultivation, as the fruit keeps till late in the season. 

« Marie- Anne de Nancy.—Tree—moderately vigorous, and likely to prove a good 
bearer. Fruit—middle-sized, turbinate, about nine inches in circumference. Skin— 
smooth, green, streaked and speckled with russet, becoming yellowish when fit for 
use. Stalk—scareely half an inch in length, clear brown, thick, and fleshy. Flesh— 
white, very melting, and buttery, with abundance of sugary vinous juice. 
September and October. From seed by Van Mons. 

“ Docteur Trosseau.—The tree bore for the first time in 1848. It is entirely desti- 
tute of thorns, which is rarely the case with Pear trees that have recently been raised 
from seed. Fruit—large, pyriform, broad near the eye and contracted near the stalk. 
It is four inches in height and three inches in diameter. Stalk—strong and woody, 
about an inch in length, sunk at its insertion. Skin—green, spotted with red, and 
sprinkled with gray dots. Flesh—fine, white, melting, buttery, with abundance of 
sugary perfumed juice. Ripe in November and December. Raised by M. Avexay- 
pRE Bivort. 


Ripe in 


“ Beurre Bretonneau.—Tree—vigorous, an abundant bearer, adapted for a stand- 


ard or pyramid. Fruit—as yet variable in form, but generally it is long, pyriform, 


contracted near the stalk end, four inches in length, and about three inches in diam- 
eter at the widest part. 


Skin—rough, pale green, changing to golden yellow at 
maturity; the side next the sun is reddish-brown, much dotted and freckled with 
distinct russet specks. Flesh—fine, yellowish-white, buttery, half-melting, sugary, 
vinous, and perfumed. Keeps till May or June. Named in compliment to Dr. Bre- 
TONNEAU, of Tours, in 1846, by Major Esrzren. 

“ Poire de Tongres.—The tree is a very strong grower, and succeeds better on 
the Pear stock than on the Quince. It is naturally pyramidal. Fruit—very large, 
obovate, four and a half inches in length and three and a half inches in diameter. 
Stalk—three-fourths of an inch in length, obliquely inserted. The surface of the fruit 
is uneven. Skin—bronze-colored, changing to a deep brownish-yellow when fit for 
use; the side next the sun is streaked with red. Flesh—fine, white, melting, juicy, 
sugary, vinous, and agreeably perfumed. Season—middle of October. Raised by M. 
Duranpeav, at the village of Tongres. 

“ Josephine de Malines.—Tree—vigorous, and a good bearer, forming a handsome 
pyramid, and may be worked either on the Pear or on the Quince stock, and it may 
be planted against an east or west aspect. Fruit—small from a standard, middle- 
sized from a wall, obovate. Flesh—fine, buttery, juicy, sugary, and perfumed. Sea- 
son—January to March. Raised by Major Esprren, of Mechlin. 

“La Juive——The tree is handsome and vigorous, suitable for forming a pyramid. 
Fruit—middle-sized, turbinate. Stalk—nearly an inch in length, inserted in a cavity. 
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Skin—smooth, yellowish-green, marbled with green and brown, red next the sun, 
Flesh—very fine, melting, sugary, and highly perfumed. Season—November. Bore 
for the first time in 1843. This first-rate Pear was obtained by Major Esrsren, 

“Jules Bivort.—The tree is of moderate vigor, but very productive. Fruit—large, 
obovate, about three and a half inches in height and three inches in diameter. Skin 
—dull green, becoming yellow when fit for use, dotted with brown, and slightly 
tinged with red next the sun. Flesh—yellowish-white, fine, melting, half-buttery, 
with abundance of sugary, vinous, much perfumed juice. Fit for use about the mid- 
dle of November. Raised by ALexanpre Brvort, and bore for the first time in 1847, 

“ Poire Andouille.—The tree is vigorous, and a great and constant bearer, suitable 
for a standard or a pyramid. Fruit—three and a half to four inches in length, and 
about two inches in diameter at the widest part, near the eye; and it is nearly as 
thick toward the stalk, which is short, thick, and obliquely inserted. Skin—yellow. 
Flesh—white, coarse, juicy, sweet, and agreeably perfumed. This Pear somewhat 
resembles the Beurre Bosc, but it is smaller, and so deformed that it has received 
from us the name of Poire Andouille, that being the form which it generally assumes, 
Were it not rather gritty it would be an excellent dessert fruit; but it would furnish 
a good supply throughout the season by being dried in the oven. We have tasted 
the fruit fresh from the tree in the middle of September, its usual period of maturity, 
and at the same time fruits of the previous year, dried in the oven, and still very 
excellent. We received this excellent variety from the Abbe Canet, commune de 
Montigne, near Montfaucon (Maine-et-Loire), who had cultivated it for fifteen years. 
He obtained it from the nurseries of M. Lanctors, at La Brulais, near Beaupreau, 
which were soon given up. M. Caner had no name for the fruit, nor had he seen 
the variety in his neighborhood. [From the above description, it is very probable 
that the variety in question is the common Calebasse, not the Calebasse Bose or 
Beurre Bosc, to which, however, it bas externally a resemblance. The common 
Calebasse is an extraordinary bearer, and on this account it is grown in some places 
near London; but if it should prove the same as the Andouille, it appears that it 
would be valuable for drying. ] 

“ Conseiller de la Cour.—Tree very vigorous and an abundant bearer, well adapted 
for a pyramid, the form which it naturally takes. Fruit—-very large, obovate, usually 
about four inches and three-fourths in height, and twelve inches in circumference. 
Stalk—slender, woody, about three-fourths of an inch or from that to an inch in 
length. Eye—sunk and open, frequently without any remaining segments of the 
calyx. Skin—pale green, dotted with russet, with which it is more closely covered 
near the stalk. Flesh—white, fine, juicy, half-buttery, with abundance of sugary and 
agreeably perfumed juice. Season—end of October and November. One of Van 
Mons’ seedlings [and, according to the Annales de Pomologie, it was named from the 
circumstance of his son being Conseiller a la Cour d’ Appel, of Brussels. The tree 
bore for the first time about 1840.] 

“ Marie Parent.—Tree—moderately vigorous. It first produced fruit in 1851. 
Fruit—large, pyriform, with the surface uneven. Stalk—oblique, three-fourths of an 
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inch in length, woody, and of a brown color. Eye—surrounded with folds in a rather 
large cavity. Skin—green, changing to a golden yellow when the fruit becomes fit 
for use. Flesh—white, very fine, melting, somewhat buttery, very juicy, sugary, and 
deliciously perfumed. Ripens in October. Raised by M. Brvorr. | This sort is fig- 
ured and described in the Annales de Pomologie Belge, Vol. 1, p.15. M. Brvorr 
states that it was raised by him in 1844, and that the seed was taken from fruit 
gathered that year at Louvain, from a tree among the varieties resulting from the last 
generation of seedlings raised by Professor Van Mons, named in compliment to 
Madame Parent, wife of the editor of the Annales de Pomologie.] 

« Bonne de la Chapelle-—The tree is of moderate vigor, and apparently very pro- 
ductive. Fruit—middle-sized, roundish, or rather Bergamot-shaped, measuring two 
and one-third inches from base to top, and two and three-fourths inches across. Stalk 
—slender, and about an inch in length. Skin—light green, glossy, irregularly 
sprinkled with small brown dots. Flesh—white, crisp, juicy, sugary, and perfumed. 
Season—end of September. This sort was found by M. Jacques Jaxais, gardener at 
Nantes, in the wood of La Chapelle-sur-Erdre, near Nantes, in 1845. 

“ Beurre de Wetteren—Tree—vigorous, very thorny, suitable for a pyramid. It 
bore for the first time in 1847. Fruit—middle-sized, turbinate. Stalk—about an 
inch in length, rather thick, slightly curved, with some small plaits around its inser- 
tion. Eye—sunk in a wide, evenly-formed cavity. Skin—completely covered with 
russet, and slightly colored next the sun. Flesh—fine, yellowish-white, half-melting, 
buttery, with an abundant sugary, agreeably perfumed, musky juice. [In the An- 
nales de Pomologie, where this sort is figured and described, p. 59, it is stated to have 
been discovered by M. Lovis Berxmass, in his garden at Heyst-op-den- Berg, among 
a number of wild Pear trees, which were partly from his own sowings, and partly 
from those of the late Major Esreren, of Mechlin.] 

“Bon Gustave.—Tree—vigorous, suitable for a pyramid. Fruit—middle-sized, 
three and a half inches in length, and twelve inches in circumference, of a regular 
pyriform shape. Stalk—nearly an inch in length, thick ané woody. Eye—shallow 
and open. Ground color of the skin light green; but nearly the whole surface is rus- 
seted. Flesh—white, fine, buttery, with a sugary, perfumed juice. A fruit of first 
rate quality, ripening in December and January. 

“Poire Prince Albert—Tree—vigorous, and succeeds both on the Pear and Quince 
stock. It naturally takes the pyramidal form. Fruit—middle-sized, pyriform, three 
and a half inches in length and two inches and three-quarters in diameter. Stalk— 
about an inch in length. Eye—small, open, placed in a shallow, evenly-rounded 
cavity. Skin—very thick, smooth; ground color pale green, becoming yellowish 
when ripe, sometimes slightly colored next the sun; it is tinged with red near the 
stalk, elsewhere distinctly marked with reddish spots and sprinkled with black dots. 
Flesh—yellowish-white, fine, melting, with a rich sugary flavor. Season—February 
and March. This delicious fruit was obtained by M. Brvort, from one of the trees 
raised from seed by Dr. Van Mons, and which fruited for the first time in 1848. 

“ Van Marum.—Tree—vigorous, and an abundant bearer, suitable for a pyramid, 
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and succeeds on the Pear and Quince stocks equally well. On account of the size of 
the fruit, we have thought the tree worthy of trial against a wall. The size of the 
fruit is enormous, seven inches in length, and twelve inches in circumference, calebasse 
shaped. Skin—bronze colored, brighter where exposed to the sun. Stalk—very 
short, thick, fleshy, but sometimes it is long and slender; it is inserted in a small, 
narrow cavity. Eye—open, in a wide spreading hollow, surrounded with small plaits, 
Flesh—white, coarse, fibrous, breaking, with but little juice, sweet and perfumed. 
Season—October. This superb fruit was obtained by Van Mons, in 1820, and was 
named by him in compliment to the eminent Dutch chemist, Vay Marum. 

“ Desire Cornelis.—Tree—pyramidal, vigorous, productive, thorny, its branches 
extending almost horizontally. Fruit—large, nearly four inches in height and three 
and a half in diameter. Stalk—rather more than an inch in length, somewhat 
oblique. Eye—open, shallow, surrounded with small projections. Skin—rough, pale 
green, becoming yellowish as the fruit approaches maturity, spotted with light brown, 
slightly tinged with red next the sun. Flesh—very fine, white, buttery, melting, with 
abundance of sugary, perfumed juice. Season—beginning of September. Raised 
by M. Brvorr. 

“ Poire Deux Seurs.—Tree—vigorous, pyramidal, thorny, and an abundant bearer. 
Fruit—large, pyramidal, long and tapering to a point, four inches and three-quarters 
in length, and half as much in diameter, ribbed towards the eye. Stalk—upwards of 
an inch in length, of moderate thickness, Eye—slightly sunken. Skin—pale green, 
speckled with brown, interspersed with black dots. Flesh—fine, yellowish green, 
buttery, moderately juicy, very sugary, leaving, after tasting, a decided nut or almond 
flavor. Season—November. The tree was found in a garden at Mechlin, and named 
by Major Esprrey, but at what period we do not know. 

“ Bergamotte Hsperen.—Tree—vigorous, somewhat thorny. Fruit—middle sized, 
Bergamot-shaped. Stalk—nearly an inch in length, slightly curved. Eye—in a 
shallow depression, surrounded with small knobby wrinkles. Skin—rough, green, 
becoming yellowish at maturity. Flesh—white, tinged with pale rose color, very 
fine, melting; juice abundant, sugary, and agreeably perfumed. Season—March and 
April. This delicious fruit is one of the many seedlings raised by Major Esperey.” 
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FOREIGN NOTICES. 


Loreign Yotices. 


Becoxta Fucusiorpes.—Among the many favorites of our plant houses, few are more deserving 
of attention than the Fuchsia-like Begonia. Its graceful habit, the brilliant color of the flowers, 
the short time required to have plants in a blooming state, render it worthy of universal culti- 
vation. To those with whom winter flowering plants are in demand, this Begonia will be 
found indispensable, and when well grown and bloomed it cannot fail to be generally admired. 

I aim at having the plant in flower the whole, or at least the greater part of the year; and 
to secure this, it is necessary to propagate at two different seasons. In the first instance, cut- 
tings are obtained in the beginning of February, selecting young healthy pieces, such as are not 
over full of sap, and which are rather firm; these strike freely, inserted rather thickly around 
the sides of 5-inch pots, and plunged in a close warm frame where the bottom heat is about 75° 
or 80°. Any light sandy soil will answer. I generally use equal parts of silver-sand and leaf- 
mold, the latter passed through a fine sieve and thoroughly mixed with the sand. When the 
cuttings are well rooted, which will be the case in the course of a month, they should be potted 
singly in 5-inch pots, and replaced in the propagating frame, and if they can have the assistance 
of a gentle bottom heat all the better. When the pots become filled with roots, shift into 8-inch 
ones, and place the plants in a shady corner of the stove, or wherever it may be convenient, 
provided a temperature of from 60° to 65° is maintained, and a moist atmosphere kept up; 
but unless they occupy a shady situation, it will be necessary to sereen them from the midday 
sun, as this species is rather impatient of bright sunshine; and if thus exposed, it loses that fine 
glossy appearance which the foliage presents when in vigorous health. When the pots become 
filled with roots, a little clear manure water will be beneficial; and they should be syringed 
with pure water, morning and evening. By the middle of June they will require a final shift 
into 18-inch pots, and should be encouraged to make vigorous growth. With regard to stop- 
ping, they merely require to have any over luxuriant shoot stopped, when it has attained the 
desired height, so as to regulate the flow of the sap, and induce the formation of lateral branches, 
upon which the flowers are produced. The stronger shoots should be supported by neat stakes, 
and tied out, so as to accommodate the side shoots which are to produce the flowers. Managed 
in this way they form fine bushy plants, commence blooming in October, and continue in flower 
till March, or even later, if kept in a temperature of 50° or 55°. 

A second lot of cuttings should be got in about the middle of July, and treated as the first, 
except that after the second shift, which they should receive in September, they may remain in 
8-inch pots till February. During the winter they should occupy a situation near the glass, 
where the temperature may average from 50° to 60°. Early in February a portion of the 
plants may be shifted into 18-inch pots, after which a slight increase of heat will be essential 
to their well doing; but when subjected to a high temperature at this early season, they should 
receive all the light that it is possible to give them. As the plants progress in growth, they 
must receive attention in the way of stopping and tying, and when the pots become full of roots 
they should be watered frequently with clear manure. The remainder of the plants, if allowed 
toremain in their winter pots, and encouraged with a slight increase of temperature, will 
flower at an earlier period than those which occupy larger pots, or they may be left in a cool 
place until the middle of march, and then shifted to form a succession to those shifted in Feb- 
ruary. 

This Begonia may be removed to a conservatory, when in flower, where it will continue to 
produce a constant succession of blossoms during several months; but unless the conservatory 
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is treated something like an intermediate house, it will be necessary to place the plants in the 
warmest corner, and where they will not be exposed to currents of cold air; a situation where 
they can receive abundance of light, without being exposed to the direct rays of the midday 
sun, will be necessary, in order to have the flowers well colored. After the blooming season 
is over, the old specimens may be thrown away, to afford space for young plants, which bloom 
more freely and produce fine trusses. 

The soil best suited for this Begonia in all its stages is equal parts turfy-loam, peat, and well 
decomposed cow or horse manure. The peat and loam should be carefully broken, and used in 
a3 rough a state as the size of the shift will allow; the dung should be carefully mixed with 
sharp sand previous to being mixed with the peat andloam; this tends to thoroughly separate any 
lumps, which otherwise would be sure to form aharbor for worms; the quantity of sand should 
be regulated according to the nature of the loam and peat, enough being added to secure perfect 
drainage, as this Begonia is somewhat impatient of stagnant moisture about its roots, Alpha, 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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Devrzia eracttis.—Among the numerous introductions of late years, few have found more 
admirers than this charming Deutzia, and possibly none of our early flowering plants are more 
especially deserving of notice. It is easily cultivated, tolerably hardy, forces with the greatest 
facility if the wood has been properly ripened, flowers profusely even in a small state, and it 
may be had in bloom the whole of the early spring months, At that season the appearance of 
a well flowered plant, covered with numerous clusters of snowy white flowers, is sure to excite 
admiration; and the long duration of the blossoms render it especially adapted for the decora- 
tion of the conservatory, drawing-room, or, indeed, almost for any situation in which sufficient 
light and warmth is maintained. 

So general a demand for this Deutzia has occasioned its being extensively propagated, and 
well-established plants may now be obtained of any nurseryman ata trifling cost. If procured 
at this time, the plants, if healthy and well rooted, should at once receive a tolerable shift, 
using a compost consisting of two-thirds turfy loam and one-third leaf soil, or other decomposed 
vegetable matter, adding a sufficiency of sharp sand to preserve the porosity of the soil. After 
potting, place them in a sheltered situation out of doors; and as they become established and 
commence growth, remove them by degrees to an open and airy situation, when the pots should 
be plunged to the rim, taking care to adopt some means of preventing worms, &c., obtaining 
ingress to the roots. Water as required, never allowing the plants to be checked, but encourage 
them to complete their growth as early in autumn as possible. If required for early forcing, I 
prefer removing them under cover before heavy rains or severe weather sets in; being deciduous, 
they occupy but little room in a corner of the greenhouse or other convenient place, where they 
should be watered sparingly, but sufficient quantities should be given to prevent the ball from 
becoming dry. 

If started in time, plants may be had in flower in February; for this purpose, early in 
December they should be cleaned and top-dressed, pruning out or shortening any superfluous 
shoots, but bearing in mind that the flowers are produced most copiously on well ripened 
moderate growth of the present year. When the wounds have dried, remove the plants to a 
temperature of 502 to 550, and place them near the light. Water when required, and occasion- 
ally on fine mornings give a gentle sprinkle with the syringe. As they advance, the flowering 
shoots will be readily perceived, and should be tied and regulated aceordingly. When the 
flowers begin to expand remove the plants to a cooler situation: this will make room for a 
second batch, which should by that time be progressing. 

After the plants have finished flowering, remove them to a warm greenhouse to complete their 
growth, giving them a shift if necessary preparatory to hardening them off, and placing them 
out of doors, when all danger of frost is over. They will bloom much earlier the second year 
than they did the first. If not required for early forcing the temperature of a warm green- 
house will induce them to flower early in April; after blossoming they may be treated as pre- 
viously directed. 
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Cuttings of this plant root freely in spring; use young side shoots three or four inches long 
taken off with a heel attached to them. Place them in a pot filled with a light sandy compost, 
cover with a bell-glass, and set them in a close warm pit or frame, in which, if there is a gentle 
bottom heat, so much the better. When rooted, pot them singly into 38-inch pots, and place 
them in a close frame, and as the pots become filled with roots give a second shift, and after- 
wards harden them preparatory to turning them out of doors, where, with due attention, they 
will grow much stronger than if kept under glass. To flower strongly they should be grown a 
second season before they are forced, and by that time, if well treated, they should be well 
established plants in 8 or 9-inch pots, They will, however, flower well in pots of a much 
smaller size, but they should not be kept more than one year without shifting; therefore where 
small plants are desired it is preferable to propagate a few each season, planting out such as 
have become too large to be kept conveniently.— Alpha, in Gadeners’ Chronicle, 
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Tue Crveraria.—Flowering from Christmas to June, and forming handsome specimens for 
decorative purposes at a comparatively small expense, both as regards attention and accommo- 
dation, and also furnishing a profusion of finely-shaped many-colored flowers for boquets 
(which the Cineraria does), it well deserves to be, as it is, one of the most popular flowers of 
the day. It is of easy culture, and in most cases is well managed; but, nevertheless, in some 
instances (where ample means exist, and also doubtless a desire to produce respectable speci- 
mens) it exhibits effects of the worst possible treatment. The following hints may enable such 
growers to produce creditable examples of this extremely useful plant. The ordinary method 
of propagating the Cineraria is by root suckers, which are produced abundantly by plants after 
blooming, when placed in a shady situation and properly attended to with water. The old 
plants should be broken up as early in August as suckers can be had strong enough; the latter 
should be potted singly in 4-inch pots, and placed in a shady part of a cold frame till well estab- 
lished, which will be in less than a fortnight. The plants should then be placed near the glass, 
and receive abundance of air, with a view to secure “stocky” growth. During autumn, and 
until severe weather occurs, a cold frame will form the most suitable situation for promoting 
rapid growth; but some attention will be necessary not to wet the foliage any more than can be 
helped, and also to avoidecold currents of air, which turn the leaves foxy, and greatly injure the 
plants. At the same time, however, admit sufficient air to prevent weakly growth. Water 
should be applied early in the day when necessary, giving a good soaking, and air admitted on 
the sheltered side of the frame, to dry the atmosphere and foliage. During autumn and winter, 
the Cineraria is somewhat liable to mildew, especially some varieties; keep, therefore, a sharp 
out-look for this enemy, and apply sulphur the moment it appears to the parts affected. Mildew 
is greatly encouraged by a confined over-moist atmosphere, which is also very congenial to 
aphides, which will be sure to make their appearance under such circumstances. As soon as 
they are perceived, apply tobacco smoke, but if the plants are kept in good health, neither evil 
will be very troublesome. As soon as frost is likely to occur the glass should be protected 
every night with straw screens, or some efficient covering; for remember the Cineraria will 
not stand much frost, and neglect in covering may do irreparable damage. With respect to 
potting, the plants should be allowed plenty of root room, until near their period of flowering, 
and they ought never to be pot-bound during the growing season. Liberal shifts may be given 
to healthy thriving plants, but weak varieties should not be over-potted. Specimens may have 
10-inch pots at the second shift, which will be sufficiently large for the winter, and in March 
they may be moved into 12 or 15-inch pots, according to the sized specimens desired. The 
plants should be removed to the front of the greenhouse, or to some light airy situation, where 
they will be secure from frost and damp. As before stated, keep them free from insects and 
mildew, and remove any decaying leaves as they appear. When the flower stems begin to 
elongate, they should be pegged or tied out, so as to keep the specimens open for the admission 
of light and air, and manure water will be highly beneficial at this stage. When the plants are 
in flower they should occupy an airy place, where they will receive abundance of light without 
being exposed to the full force of the forenoon’s sun ; but this applies only to plants flowering 
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after the sun becomes powerful in spring. Those blooming in winter like full exposure to the 
little sunshine and light which can then be afforded them. Where specimens are wished to 
flower in winter, cuttings should be selected about April, planted in light sandy soil, placed in 
a temperature of about 55°, and grown as freely as possible during the summer and autumn, 
and allowed to become pot-bound towards November, when, if placed in a temperature of about 
50°, they will be found to flower freely, and will be exceedingly useful for furnishing cut 
flowers. Seeds sown in April produce useful plants for winter flowering, as they grow more 
vigorously during the summer. When the beauty of the specimens is over, remove the flower 
stems, unless seed is wanted, and then only a few spikes need be left. Place the plants in a 
shady situation and keep them clear of insects and properly supplied with water until a supply 
of suckers is obtained, when the old plants may be thrown away. Good fresh turfy loam, in 
the proportion of two parts to one of two-years-old cowdung, well intermixed with a quantity 
of clean, sharp sand, according to the nature of the loam, to insure efficient drainage, forms an 
excellent compost for the Cineraria, For small plants leaf-soil or sandy peat may be substituted 
for the cowdung.—A., in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


——_ >. 


Tue Gexus Cyrisus.—The species and varieties belonging to this genus are among the gayest 
and most easily cultivated of our winter and early spring flowering plants; producing, with 
ordinary management, an abundance of bright-colored, cheerful-looking flowers for some three 
months in succession; and for amateurs, having only a small collection of plants, nothing could 
be more useful. 

Beginners should commence with young plants, of C. racemosus for instance, which, if pro- 
cured at once, will form nice little specimens for blooming in spring; they should be placed in 
a cold frame, or a cool airy part of the greenhouse, giving them plenty of water at the root, 
syringing them overhead on the mornings and evenings of bright days, and keeping them near 
the glass, to induce close short-jointed growth. If the pots are found to be well filled with 
roots, which, in the case of healthy plants received from the nursery, will be sure to be the 
ease, give a liberal shift, say into pots two sizes larger than those in which they have been 
growing. For soil use about equal parts of good rich light turfy loam, and strong fibry peat, 
broken up so that it would pass through a half-inch mesh sieve, and well intermixed with sharp 
sand, and some lumpy bits of charcoal, to keep the mass open after the decay of the'fibre. Care 
should be observed to thoroughly drain the pots, for the plants will be found to require a very 
liberal supply of water; and unless perfect drainage is secured, the soil will be apt to become 
sour towards the bottom of the pots. Beyond the ordinary routine of watering, syringing, &c, 
very little attention will be necessary during the growing season; but if spider should make its 
appearance, no time must be lost in eradicating it, by laying the plants on a clean mat and 
thoroughly washing the under sides of the leaves with the syringe; this operation repeated 
twice a week for a fortnight, will generally be successful, unless when the plants are growing 
in too warm a situation, and in this case it will be nearly impossible to keep them free from 
this pest. If any branch is observed to be taking a decided leave of its fellows, it should be 
stopped, and the main shoot should be kept neatly tied to a stake; this is supposing that the 
object is to obtain a well furnished pyramidal bush, which is decidedly the best method of 
training ; but if any other form is desired, it will be easily attained by timely attention; for the 
plants, being vigorous growers, are easily trained, with a little care, in any shape. If the 
plants can be kept near the glass in a light airy situation, so as to induce short compact growth, 
they may be kept growing till late in autumn, but they should not be kept too close at this 
eeason. They may be wintered in a cold pit or wherever they can be protected from damp, for 
a few degrees of frost will not injure them. After they have bloomed in spring allow them to 
stand in a rather cool place for a fortnight, then cut in the shoots slightly, and place them in a 
moist and rather close spot, to induce the buds to break freely, and when the young shoots are 
about an inch long, re-pot, giving a liberal shift, using the same soil, &e, as already recom- 
mended, syringing freely until the roots get hold of the fresh soil. When this is the case they 
may be more freely exposed to air, and as soon as the weather permits, removed to a sheltered 
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situation out of doors, where they will not be exposed to the midday sun. Here they will grow 
freely and will not be so liable to be infested with red spider as in the greenhouse. 

With a little attention it is easy to have these plants in bloom at almost any time during the 
winter, but to effect this they ought to be started into growth sufficiently early to allow of 
having the young wood firm by the middle of September, after which time the plants should 
be freely exposed to the sun, and not over watered at the root. Treated in this way they will 
commence flowering immediately they are placed in a moderately warm greenhouse, and if 
supplied with manure water they will bloom profusely for a long time in succession. When 
the specimens become too large to be conveniently re-potted every season, supply them liberally 
with manure water while making their wood and blooming, which will preserve them in suffi- 
cient vigor for several seasons; or they may be slightly disrooted every year, re-potting them 
in the same sized pots, and using very rich soil—Alpha, in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


oe 


Sprmza GRANDIFLORA, Hooker in Bot. Mag., t. 4795; alias Ametancuten racemosa, Lindl. in Bot. 
Reg., 1847, sub, t. 88.—A very remarkable hardy shrub, found by Mr. Fortuye in the North of 
China, and sent home as an Amelanchier, which it is much like in habit, except that its flowers 
are as large as a Philadelphus, The leaves are thin, alternate, lanceolate, entire, and apiculate. 
The flowers are from two to six on a raceme, white or cream colored, with a serrated petaloid 
calyx, and a great fleshy green disk, in the centre of which stand five free carpels. Some of 
the flowers are male, and it was an examination of one of these which led to the surmise that 
the plant might be, what it is very like, and what Mr. Fortune called it, an Amelanchier.— 
Living specimens have enabled Sir Wat. Hooker to show that this cannot be, and he refers the 
plant to Spiraea. That the fruit, when it is produced, will show the plant to be neither the 
one nor the other, we cannot doubt. In the meanwhile we leave it with its latestname It isa 
very handsome plant, forming, when wild, a small bush; and if it should prove hardy, which is 
probable, it would be a great acquisition.—G@ard. Chronicle, 


OO  — 


Linroceprus Donrana, Endlicher ; alias Tuuya Dontana, Hooker.—This singularly beautiful 
and interesting plant, which is a native of the north island of New Zealand, where it attains a 
height of from 80 to 70 feet, has stood the winter at this place altogether unharmed. It was 
planted in the early part of June last year in a situation facing the south and somewhat shel- 
tered from the northern and eastern winds. It had also the advantage of a covering of Fir 
boughs during the intensity of the frost in winter; that, however, had been discontinued for 
many weeks previous to the 24th of April, the period at which the frost proved so very 
destructive even to the hardiest trees of the country. The specimen I forward will show in 
what excellent condition this rare and Fern-like form, from a climate, too, from which little can 
be expected to be hardy, has withstood the severity of a spring almost unexampled in its severity. 
James Duncan, Basing Park, Hants, [This is the Kawaka of the New Zealanders, and certainly 
a very pretty shrub or tree.]|—G@ard. Chronicle, 
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Kirmannock Weerixe Wittow.—This beautiful weeping plant having lately attracted atten- 
tion, its history may not be uninteresting. There lived in a sequestered corner of Monkwood 
estate, near Ayr, an aged botanist, named James Surrs, an enthusiastic lover of plants, and a 
zealous collector. From him Mr. Lane, nurseryman, Kilmarnock, purchased one plant, about 10 
years ago, Afterwards Mr. Lane procured a few more plants from Mr. Surrn; and as the old 
gentleman died shortly after, he never had an opportunity of ascertaining where he procured the 
variety. It is probable, however, that he found it growing wild, as the species, Salix caprea or 
Palm Willow, is one of the most common plants in the country. Mr. Lane has since been 
engaged in propagating the plant, and nearly 1000 have been sold. Sir W. J. Hooxer received 
two plants of it in spring, 1852, and having observed, during last summer, how exceedingly 
ornamental it was, he gave Mr. Lane a decided opinion, stating that he thought very highly of 
it, and that it was much admired in the Royal Gardens at Kew. The tree flowers freely in the 
month of April, has broad glossy leaves, every branch is curved gracefully downward, and it is 
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as hardy as the most hardy plant we have, being in fact a native of the country, and not, like 
the Salix Babylonica, introduced from a foreign clime. The name of Kilmarnock Weeping Wil- 
low was bestowed upon it to distinguish it from the common Weeping Willow, the Napoleon 
Weeping Willow, and the American Weeping Willow; it is quite distinct from either of thece 
varieties, having leaves two inches broad.— Abridged from the Kilmarnock Journal. 


Mareriats ror a Currine Pot.—Provide either broken potsherds, pebbles, or chips of stones 
from a mason’s yard, and place them in the bottom of the pot. Over these put rough fibrous 
peat or turf; this will act as drainage, which is most essential; then prepare peat, loam, and 
silver-sand in equal parts, with the addition of a little powdered charcoal; let these be well 
incorporated together and passed through a fine sieve; put this compost on the top of the above 
mentioned drainage and press it well down. This must be in sufficient quantity to reach within 
1} inch of the top of the pot. Finish with pure silver-sand, and let the whole be well watered, 
to settle all down before the cuttings are put in. Then, having bell-glasses at hand, and the 
pots ready, dibble the cuttings into the sand, which will induce the emission of roots, and 
these will strike down into the compost, which, prepared as directed, will suit any plant.— 
After the cuttings are inserted let them be watered with a fine-rosed pot, to settle the sand 
round them. Cover with the bell-glasses, and shade until they have become rooted. Cuttings 
must not be put in too closely together, otherwise they will damp off. Wipe the condensed 
moisture from the glasses once a day, but keep them close for the first fortnight or three weeks; 
afterwards admit air by degrees, by placing a little wedge under the glasses. When the cuttings 
are rooted remove the latter altogether. Sprinkle occasionally with water from a fine-rosed 
watering pot. By attending to these minutia, success will certainly be attained. A slight hot 
bed is the best place for cuttings.—A Gardener, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


- 


Cavtion.—The following “ Caution,” which we extract from the London Gardener's 


Chronicle, shows that all the fools are not on this side the Atlantic. Victims may gather 
consolation from this, if they can: 


“Some 40 years ago a few Frenchmen opened a shop in St. James’ Street for the sale of miscel- 
laneous plants, and amongst other “nouveautes” sold a baronet a “ yellow moss” Rose at five 
guineas a plant. Between that time and the spring of 1852 I heard nothing of a similar swin- 
dle; but in March of the year just mentione( (in Bond Street) two of these scamps sold a friend 
of mine a collection of new Roses “ vary sheep,” as they “most go avay,” not one of which was 
otherwise than the veriest: rubbish,—a plant or two of common Moss and red Provins worked on 
dwarf stocks being the cream of the purchase. This year, in Regent Street, another “ Horticul- 
teur et Fleuriste” has recently commenced victimizing the public, an amateur of some standing 
having bought there last week “ Mousseuse Jaune,” at the low price of one guinea a plant. I 
need say no more to convince your readers of the manner in which their pockets will be picked 
should they venture into this magazine—C. G. Wilkinson, Western Rose Nursery, Ealing. [We 
print this; but such warnings are perfectly useless, The crop of fools is inexhaustible.”] 
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A WorD OR TWO WiTH ouR ConrEmporaries.—Several horticultural editors have lately 
taken great pains to inform the public that they are not pecuniarily interested in nurseries 
of trees, seed stores, or other horticultural commodities. What is the object of this? Is 
it to inspire confidence in their superior abilities or opportunities to discharge the duties 
they have undertaken? We think not, for although nurserymen may not be the most 
eflicient and competent editors, they have certainly good opportunities for acquiring the 
information which it becomes necessary to impart. A man who is actually engaged in the 
practice of horticulture in all its branches, with the most ample stock of material at hand, 
should be as competent an editor, other things being equal, as a doctor or lawyer, who 
practices horticulture only with the pen. Where, we would candidly ask, are we to look 
for horticultural editors, if not among the ranks of those who are devoted to its study and 
practice? Will those who proudly disclaim any connection with the trade pretend that it 
disqualifies a man for the editorial chair? 

But they may say “if it does not render a man incapable, it prevents him from being 
honest, or at least, impartial and reliable.” Is this so? Is the cultivation and sale of trees 
and plants, or seeds, such a demoralizing pursuit that a man cannot engage in it and remain 
honest and impartial. If these disinterested gentlemen believe so, they are bound in duty to 
persuade men to abandon such unholy pursuits. They should wage an open war against 
such a corrupting traffic. Will they do this? If so, let it be done openly and manfully, 
and not by insinuation. For our own part, we must take the liberty of saying that the 
insinuations conveyed in these announcements are both unjust and uncalled for. That 
there are dishonest men in all professions we frankly admit; but this does not render the 
| Tofe:s'oas corrupt or demoralizing, nor make it impossible for an honest man to practice 
them in an honest way. An honest, honorable man, will be so in all situations, and so will 
a mean and dishonest one. The selfish, dishonest nurseryman, if an editor, puffs his own 
goods, and exaggerates their mcrits, while the dishonest editor who is not a nurseryman, 
will puff other people’s goods for a consideration. Where is the difference? There is no 
safety for the public in a man’s occupation, nor elsewhere save in his integrity and good 
judgment; and we apprehend a discerning public will ask of an editor of a horticultural 
journal—* Ts he honest ; is he competent?” and not, “Is he a murseryman, or a doctor?” 

Suppose these honest gentlemen, by accident, or otherwise, become interested in some 
nursery stock; and suppose they should even go so far as to advertise a few Pear trees or 
Strawberry plants for sale, would they have us write them down as knaves—as no longer 
worthy of confidence? Would they have us believe that they hold their integrity by such 
a slender tenure? We hope not. We confess that when we hear a person talk about his 
particular disinterestedness, and lament over the fraudulence of the times, our confidence 
in him is not increased. It reminds us of the Pharisee of old. To decry others, and boast 
our own virtue, is not the way, even in these days, to win respect and confidence; and we 
are surprised not a little that some whom we have regarded as high-minded and honorable 
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men, whose talents, taste and learning should command patronage, saneinaiaaein datas it on such aie 
grounds. For our part we would scorn such appeals for support. We do all we can to 
give our patrons value for their money, and we trust when we fail to do this, or when they 


discover that we are partial or dishonest, or any way unworthy of confidence, they will 
drop us at once. 


Tue Drovurn.—The drouth mentioned in our last number has continued up to the present 
time, (August 24th,) accompanied by excessive heat, except at intervals. Its effects on all 
kinds of vegetation may be well imagined. The pastures are completely dried up, and the 
Corn and Potato crops over a large portion of country, are ruined beyond a hope of 
recovery. Gardens and lawns have suffered severely, and the fruit crop ‘is seriously 
affected. Autumn and winter fruits are shrinking and shrivelling on the trees, or dropping 
off, and the foliage has more the aspect of October than of August. This drouth is not 
local, but very general—extending, with occasional exceptions, from Maine to Missouri. 
We have before us a multitude of letters, giving a most lamentable account of the stete of 
vegetation—the loss of newly planted trees—Strawberry beds dried up and ruined—the 
grass burned out of lawns so as to appear beyond recovery. We hope, however, refreshing 
rains will soon come, and produce a magical resuscitation. Floods may be expected, and 
timely preparation should be made to receive them. Gutters, drains, cisterns, &c., should 
all be in perfect order, to avoid damage to houses, grounds, and crops. 


Fruit rroM PENNSYLVANIA.—We are indebted to our friend Dr. Esnieman, of Down- 
ington, Pa., for a box of fruits, among which are specimens of the Shenk or Hosenschenck 
Pear—one from Lancaster county, which though rather over ripe, was melting and fine; 
other specimens from Chester county wgre miserable deformed things, not worth picking 
up. The Doctor says his trees in Chester county which produced these knotty specimens 
were propagated from the tree in Lancaster county which produced the fine specimens 
sent. This corroborates what Dr. G. has before stated, that it is very good in Lancaster 
county and worthless with him. We do not pretend to say, however, that the difference is 
altogether owing to locality. Some two or three years ago we received scions of a Pear 
marked “ Eshleman,” from Dr. Brixcxiz, which are now bearing, and the fruit much 
resembles the Schenck, but it is very knotty and deformed, and not yet ripe. 

Dr. Esnteman also sends us specimens of the Steinmite Catherine and Hewes Pears, 
neither of which are yet fit to be tasted. Also, the Brennaman Apple, a handsome looking 
fruit, but too ripe to be tasted; and a small specimen of Beurre Clairgeau Pear—decayed. 
The season at Downington, we think, must be two or three weeks earlier than at Rochester. 

Wasnine anv Sorapine Trees.—The author of the famous resolutions on “ Washing 
and Scraping Trees,” which we found in the newspapers credited to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and copied into our last number, with some comments, has turned 
up in the person of “‘R. Morris Coretanp,” who replies to our remarks, which he terms 
“ carping criticisms,” in a very unpleasant mood, in the Practical Farmer. All we have 
to say with reference to this matter is, that the Mass. Society had nothing more to do with 
these resolutions than to vote them a place on the table. We say this much in behalf of 
the Society. As to what Mr. Copgtanp has pleased to say of our criticism, we are quite 
indifferent, and so are the public. When he substantiates the soundness and consistency of 
his recommendations, by solid, sensible arguments, we will give him the benefit of our 
pages in making them known. 
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Curcutio—Piums.—We have several letters inquiring if any thing has yet been heard 
from Mr. Marnews’ remedy. In reply we have to say, that we have not yet learned how 
or when the results of the experiments are to be made known. We may remark that the 
crop of Plums in this region is unusually abundant and fine. Our own trees are loaded 
down, and indeed, they have been for some years past. The only remedy we practice, 
and we deem it a very effectual one, is to shake the trees once a day during the period 
when the curculio is most active, and afterwards during the entire season shake off and 
pick up carefully all unsound fruit. This involves very little labor, and if pursued regu- 
larly can scarcely fail to secure a crop. We hope the new remedy may be still more efficient. 

While speaking of Plums, we may as well observe that a few days since we received a 
call from our esteemed friend, J. J. Tuomas, a look at whose honest cheerful countenance 
is enough to cure the worst case of “ blues.” After friend T. left, we found upon our table 
the following interesting item, written in his well known “ hand”: 


Remedy for the Black Knot.—I have never found anything that will compare in efficacy for 
preventing black exerescences on the plum tree to a strong solution of chloride of lime, applied 
to the wounds made by their removal. I have tried this remedy two years, and in no instance 
has it failed to prevent the fungus wood from bursting out again from the wound. A trial was 
made this year on about fifty young trees, from a portion of which the knots were cut off early 
in summer, and no application made to the wound ; to a second portion strong lime was applied ; 
and to a third, chloride of lime. In numerous instances the excrescence burst out again in the 


two first cases, in the latter none. Salt has been strongly recommended, but the superiority of 
the chloride was very decided. 


chanics 

Tue Season in Encianp.—Mr. Rivers, in a recent letter, (August 2d,) writes, ‘The 
season has been, until the last ten days, the most wretched and miserable I ever knew—no 
fruit at all. The young nursery trees all ovér England are smothered with aphides. 
Thousands of young Peach and Apricot trees were killed by frost on the 25th of April, and 
those that escaped have not made any growth until recently. The young Cherry trees are 
all killed by the black aphis; young Plum trees much injured by the blue aphis; and the 
Peach trees with the brown. In fact we have had them of all colors—blue, black, white and 
gray; and if you are inclined to form a collection, I will send you a lot of each, duly labeled 
and well packed.” 

We are much obliged to our friend for his kind offer, but would decline in the most 
delicate manner possible, and assure him that our collection is already sufficiently complete. 


aes 


A Frxz Country Seat.—The American Agriculturist has given, in two successive num- 
bers, a very full and interesting description of the country seat of Morris Keronvum, Esq., 
in the town of Westport, Conn., within a few miles of the Sound. It is called Hokanum, 
and embraces about 400 acres of land, all in a fine state of cultivation. The gardens, 


lawns, vinery, and all the appurtenances of a complete country residence, are spoken of as 
being in the finest condition. 


sien 

A New Opgration.—Mr. Hovey says that Downie considered that “ Mulching tan with 
Strawberries” ! was the sine gua non of the culture of this fruit, and did not fail to recom- 
mend it on all occasions. Mr. Hovey has evidently overtasked his mental faculties on this 
Strawberry business, and worked himself into a very precarious condition. 


——__ -- 


The fruit from which our frontispiece was drawn, was raised by Jonataan Woop, of 
Irondequoit, in this county. 
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Anonrrrorvre, &c.—We took up the other day a handsome volume with the following 
title: “‘The American Cottage Builder; a series of designs, plans and specifications, from 
$200 to $20,000, for Homes for the People. By Jomn Buttoox. New York: Srrincer & 
Townsend, 1854.” The work is embellished and handsomely printed, but from internal 
evidence is a rehash of an English publication. We first turned to the chapter on Land- 
scape Gardening, and found it to contain directions how to treat chalk pits and cliffs, &c. 
Now as no chalk has been found in America, would it not have been as well for the editor 
or publishers to tell us at once that it was the production of one or more Englishmen, and 
not by silence, and the insertion of a copy-right page, have led us to believe it was from 
an American pen? Many of the suggestions are good, but when we saw planters advised 
to make their principal effects with Portugal and English laurels, which are not hardy 
here, we laid the volume away. It has no claim to its title of “ American.” 


Eneuisn Pomoroaicat Socrery.—A Pomological Society is about to be established in 
England to promote the culture and classification of hardy fruits. Sir Josepn Paxton has 
consented to become President. Since the Presidency of Kuient, the London Horticul- 
tural Society has given most of its attention to other departments of culture. 


Garpens Arounp Boston.—The editor of the Practical Farmer, Wa. 8S. Kine, accom- 
panied the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Committee on Gardens, in their official 
visits, and has made some free and easy notes and comments on what he saw. We copy 
the following account of the garden of Mr. Austrs—Black Wart, Pear Trees, &c. 


“Tue Garpen or Wm. R. Austin, Dorcnester.—Mr. Avstix, though admiring, and to a con- 
siderable extent cultivating, flowers and ornamental shrubs, has devoted himself, especially, to 
the growing of fruit, the Pear in particular; in the cultivation and treatment of which he has 
been singularly successful. 

“The grounds contain two acres, one-half acre of which is occupied by buildings, ornamental 
trees, hedges, &c., &c.,—leaving one acre and a half for fruit trees—in number about 600. Of 
these, some 500 are dwarf Pear trees, about two dozen standards, as many, each, of Cherry 
and Peach, eight Apple trees, and six Plum trees—which last Mr. Austm is about to attempt to 
eure of the black-wart, by heading down two or three inches above the surface of the ground, 
and digging out every trace of root. This he considers a radical cure for the black-wart. From 
our experience of this pest, we doubt if he gets rid of it so easily—it may break out again, on 
the pump-handle, or the cord wood in the cellar—there is no knowing where! We once headed 
down a Plum tree (not guite so low down as Austin proposes to do), and forth came a vigorous 
young growth, that, the first season, made a fine new head for the decapitated tree; but, bless 
your sympathizing souls! every branch, and limb, and twig,—fresh and green as they were,— 
were coated with excrescences, as is the bottom of an old ship with barnacles ;—some small and 
round, like peas—some extending along a limb for several inches, and completely enveloping it 
—some smooth and swelling, like a young boil—others cracking open, like an over-ripe nutmeg 
melon ;—the whole head looking as if it had the goitre, the kings-evil, the mumps, and the hy- 
drocephalus, besides being badly effected with boils, carbuncles, pimples, and erysipelas, diver- 
sified by a profuse scattering of warts and wens, This experience convinced us that there was 
no worm in the case, unless it be a ‘worm in the tail’ of the tree. 

“ But it is with Mr. Austin’s Pear trees that we have now to do. The Pear plantations (500 
trees) contain forty-five varieties of Pears, and of these fully one-half—about 300—are of the 
nine sorts following:—Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Beurre Diel, Urbaniste, Bart- 
lett, Vicar of Winkfield, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, and Easter Beurre. A few of these trees 
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were set out in 1845, and others in each subsequent year, until 1849, when about 300 were 
planted and the garden fully stocked. The manures used were solely barn-yard manures, some 
seven cords being applied to the two acres—a very moderate dose. One man only was em- 
ployed upon the garden, and he had also charge of two horses, cow, pigs, carriages and the 
chores—enough to busy one pair of hands, with the errand department of the household—suffi- 
cient, usually, to monopolize one set of Irish legs. But mark the proceeds of the garden: 


Cr. by nett sales of fruit, as per sales book (three-quarters of which is for pears), 
Dr. To—say }{—man’s wages, 

To four cords manure purchased, 

To three cords manure made 


Showing a nett gain on 1}¢ acres of. 

“Mr. Austry, as may be seen, does not manure highly; his land is good, to be sure, but his 
success with the Pear he attributes mainly, if not solely, to his system of pruning—watchful— 
constant—preserving the wine glass form, instead of the pyramid. His trees are, indeed, a mar- 
vel of human patience and horticultural skill. Here are sixteen Duchesses, ‘allin a row, and 
all as like to one another—in height, breadth and shape—as twin peas in a pod; and there 
stand sixteen Vicars, erect and uniform as Life-Guardsmen. Every tree of each variety ex- 
tends its limbs at Austin’s direction, like a well-trained poodle,—only the tree ‘stays put,’ while 
Pug soon ‘ puts out.’” 


PROPAGATION AND WINTER Forcrne or Rosgs.—At a Conversational Meeting of the 
New York Horticultural Society, as reported by the American Agriculturist, A BripgzEMaNn 
read the following remarks on Roses: 


“My practice does not, I presume, differ much from that pursued by other growers. For com- 
post, I prefer a proportion of two bushels of vegetable mold or rotted leaves, two bushels of 
chopped sod, passed through a coarse sieve wide enough to allow moderate sized lumps to pass 
through ; one bushel hotbed manure, and one of sand. The sod I use is clayey. In propagating 
by cuttings I find that wood of one month old will strike in many cases very readily; and when 
put in during the latter part of February, will be rooted in March. I use cutting-pans, about 
three inches deep, and a compost of two-thirds sand to one of loam, and apply bottom heat. I 
have a bed heated by a flue passing through it, which I find very useful for this purpose. When 
well rooted, I pot them off into small-sized pots, and plant them out in May. In the fall I re- 
pot them in the compost already mentioned, and keep them in a cool house, without fire-heat, till 
January; unless the frost is too great, when I protect them slightly, but use no fire-heat, till last 
of January or February. These plants flower well. The Tea, Bourbon, and China are treated 
in this way; the Hybrid Pereptuals, or Moss Roses, are not included, as neither these nor the 
Noiseties are adapted for winter flowering. I do not prune very closely in the fall, but in May 
prune thoroughly, and sink the pots in the soil, and lift them in September for winter flowering, 
repotting them if necessary, aud pruning out all dead wood. At this season, care must be 
taken not to break the ball much. The temperature should be kept moderate. A dry atmos- 
phere is very injurious and is the chief cause of failure in keeping plants in rooms, The water 
should always be applied at the top; where saucers are used it is only for cleanliness. Planting 
out secures strong plants, but is not admissable for winter blooming. I have found Hylrid Per- 
petuals to sueceed best on their own roots, Teas and Bourbons will do well from layers, In 
England and the north of France, budding is generally practiced and sueceeds well, but here it 
is quite different. I have known many failures in budding, and in some cases not more than 
twenty-five out of a thousand have succeeded; two out of a dozen is often the proportion in our 
climate.* Budded plants are liable to produce suckers, which have been sometimes mistaken for 


* This is greatly at variance with our experience. They may be seen budded in the nurseries here as successfully 


as Peach or Apple trees, by the thousand ; and many varieties bloom more freely, and produce larger flowers, when 
budded, than on their own roots.—Ep. 
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young, vigorous shoots, Tea Roses require lighter soil, and flower more freely than Bengal or 
Bourbons; they will also bear more heat, and should be placed in the warmest part of the house, 
Roses for foreing should have as much sun and air as possible, with a moist atmosphere. Ihave 
fuund Roses in greenhouses, planted in the border, with bottom heat, produce more flowers with 
50° of heat than in other cases with 70°, and have had better flowers when the temperature 
did not exceed 50°, than at 65°; 55° is a good temperature for forcing. In reply to the 
question, ‘Is manure-water good?’ I say, yes; if applied judiciously in small portions in March,” 


+ —_—_—_— 


Havine, in common with many others of your readers, suffered by being duped by dishonest 
nurserymen, (for there are quacks in every profession,) I would humbly suggest, as a partial 
remedy, that more attention be paid by horticulturists to describing trees as well as plants. Fruits 
are pretty well described, but one has often to wait for years to see the fruit, and often only 
doomed to disappointment then. The best hints that I have yet seen about trees is in J. J, 
Tuomas’ Fruit Culturist, which are very good as far as they go, but more is needed. I hope, 
therefore, that when you, or any of your correspondents, describe fruit, that you will describe 
the tree also. H. W. Tenry’s description of Beurre Van Mons Pear, in your April number, is 
good. I have no doubt but it would please many of your readers, as well as the writer, if you 
would describe a few of the best Pear trees in each number, say a page in each. Although to 
common observers Pear trees appear very similar, yet when minutely examined they are very 
different :—1st, in form or growth of tree; 2d, in color of shoots; 3d, in buds; and 4th, in leaves, 
I need not mention the many distinctions which each gives, for you know them much better than 
I do. A Lover or Goop Frurr. 


In connection with the description of fruits, it is important in all cases to note the char- 
acteristic habits of the trees, in growth, wood, foliage, &c. We quite agree with our cor- 
respondent in this. We shall soon commence a series of notices of the best fruits. 





Axsovur Srrawserrizs.—Sami. J. Gustin, Esq., of the Newark Nurseries, writes as 
follows: 

“T had some Strawberries this summer, of the British Queen variety, which for beauty, large 
size, and fine flavor, excelled anything I have ever seen in the shape of Strawberries. By the 
annexed slip from the Herald, you will see that they were of enormous size, [8} inches in cir- 
cumference.] Mr. Toorsurn and a gentleman from Boston who saw them wished me to send a 
box to the Mass. Hort. Society ; but the largest of them got too ripe before the time. Mr. Love- 
wort, who you know is rather prejudiced in favor of the Cincinnati Strawberries, saw them 
after the vines had been picked twice, yet he wasso much pleased with it that he took all the 
runnners and all the fruit he could get, to raise seedlings from. The plants have only had ordi- 
nary care. Before planting, the ground was well manured, but not trenched. In the fall the 
ground between the plants was covered about half an inch or so with old tan bark.” 





Sica oP 

Way is it we so seldom see that beautiful shrub, Clethra alnifolia, in gardens and shrubbery? 
and it is &earce even with nurserymen. Can it be because it is a native plant? Please call the 
attention of your readers to it. The beautiful spikes of delicate white and fragrant flowers 


during the month of August, make it a very desirable shrub, and it should be in every collec 
tion, however small. Cuas. Downsinea. 


We are much obliged to Mr. Downrne for calling attention to this beautiful but neglected 
shrub. While other shrubs of much less merit are propagated and sold by the thousand, 
this is seldom seen or heard of. Will the nurserymen take it up? Many years ago it was 
plenty in Prrvoe’s nurseries. 


eae een, 
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Tue Massacuusetts Horticutturat Socrery.—In your August number of the Horticulturist you 
pass some strictures upon the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which appearances do most 
certainly justify. It is proper, however, to state that the committee upon the subject of 
“scraping and washing trees” was appointed upon the suggestion of its chairman; that he was 
by courtesy aliowed to print his report; that it had been laid upon the table by the society, 
and will itself require a very essential amount of “scraping and washing” before it will be 
adopted. 

In regard to the report of the committee upon the award of prizes to Messrs. Hovey & Co., 
for the Boston Pear and Seedling Cherry, it is also proper to say, that it is regarded by disin- 
terested men as entirely growing out of bitter personal hostility and self-interest. It is affirmed 
in a written protest by members of the fruit committee, who are the only proper judges, that 
after a trial of these fruits for five successive years, they fully merit the awards given them. 
They also deny the statements in the report. It is untrue that the resolutions were “ discussed 
for more than two hours.” There was no discussion about it. In the absence of most of the 
fruit committee, and the friends of justice, Mr. Hovey begged, for perhaps two hours, that he 
might have a week’s time to bring forward facts and defend himself and the fruit committee. 
If the malicious act by which he was crushed down, and subsequent debate cut off by a motion 
to reconsider, can be called ‘“‘an interesting argument,” we fear for the logic and the heart of 
the reporter. 

A committee, composed of gentlemen of high standing, has recently been appointed to recon- 
sider the whole subject, and no doubt it will be found that the public have not been impcsed 
upon, either by the society or its fruit committee. Public exposure of private quarrels is worse 
than useless ; yet, one side having been given, it is but just to state that the conclusions are 
denied, and that the subject is by no means settled. One or tue Frurr Commirrer, Boston, Mass. 


The remark which our correspondent refers to as a stricture upon the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, was based upon the published report of a committee, which we sup- 
posed to be authentic, as it was published in the proceedings of the Society, and signed by 
Messrs. Wa. 8. Kine and Sam’: Waker. We publish this letter from ‘“ One of the Fruit 
Committee” with pleasure, because we know him to be a man of integrity and honor, and 
because we are anxious to put a better face upon the matter on behalf of the Society and 
its most important committee. Whatever may be the real origin of this unfortunate affair, 
it is greatly to be regretted; but we hope to see it thoroughly cleared up. It would be a 
great pity if personal hostilities should be permitted to bring such a noble institution, the 
only one in the country possessed of ample means for doing good, into disgrace before the 
world, by an impeachment of the integrity of its most prominent members and committees. 
We regret to see it stated that the contributions to the very useful weekly exhibitions have 
fallen off greatly on account, as it is assumed, of this misunderstanding. 

= 

I nave been much surprised, and I must say disappointed, on reading several articles or no- 
tives in the August number of the Horticulturist, on the subject of the award by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, to the Boston Pear, and Hovey’s Seedling Cherry. A long time 
(nearly a year) has now elapsed since the award of the Committee was made public, and the 
superiority of these fruits established, so far as the action of one of our oldest and best esteem- 
ed Societies could give them character. Closely following this report comes Hover & Cv.’s ad- 
vertisements, rn from “ Maine to Georgia,” those who know but what they read are urged and 
induced to buy “the new fruits which Hovey & Co. have the pleasure of offering to amateur 
cultivators and the trale generally.” Of course, coming with such vouchers, what could we 
poor people do, but buy? And now, when the stock has become stale, and unsaleable at extray- 
agant prices, con es the report of another Committee, to inform us that Mr. Hovey obtained his 
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award by irregular and improper means. Now I should like to know how and when the dis. 
covery was made; and if gentlemen of the Society at their last meeting in 1853 knew a fraud 
had been perpetrated, why action was not had at once? I must confess it seems to me the 
Society “is great in cowards as in knaves,” and should not murmur if in future it shall be re- 
garded asa branch of Hovey & Co. Is there any way by which we can know if our Boston 
Pears and Hovey’s Cherries are of any value? The Committee say nothing on the subject, and 
many of the amateur cultivators would like to know if the ground bestowed upon them is 
thrown away. 

One word as to the disappointment. I think the subject one which calls for the utter rebuke 
of all honest horticultural journals, and I was disappointed at the very Homeopathic notice you 
took of it. Here is a case in which it appears on record that one of our oldest and best horti- 
cultural societies has been controlled by, and made the tool of, a nurseryman, for self-purposes 
—making a strong case to prove the assertion true, that horticultural societies are designed as 
advertisements for nurserymen. As we both know this is not the intention of a majority of 
those who aim to establish such societies, the necessity for stern rebuke in all such cases becomes 
the more obvious. 


Would it not be well to inquire if the Concord Grape is without stain in its parentage, as the 
company in which it makes its advent has pmeved so disreputable? and would not it be well to 
suggest the appointment of another committee to inquire? One or tae Amateur CULTIVATORS, 


In relation to this matter we have a letter from a highly respectable member of the 
Society, one who is familiar with the doings of the Fruit Committee, taking the ground 
that this is more a personal quarrel than anything else. This may in a great measure be 
the case, and we therefore think that judgment should not be too rashly pronounced against 
either the Fruit Committee or Messrs. Hovey & Co. The truth will have to be told. It 
is no longer a matter in which the Society is interested—the public at large have become 
parties. 


Sweet Porators.—I notice, in the June number of the Horticulturist, an article from the pen 
of C. E. Goopricu, upon the culture of Sweet Potatoes. In that article I notice one error, 
which ought not to pass without correction. He says: “Dig as soon as the vines are killed by 
the frost.” On the other hand, our most experienced and successful cultivators say that the 
slightest frost must be carefully guarded against, especially if seed be an object, as the frosting 
of the vine increases th: liability of the tubers to rot. I have no doubt the “ dry rot,” of which 
Mr. G. complains, is the result of the frosting which he permits. If it is not convenient to 
remove the tubers from the ground previous to early frost, their separation from the vines may 
be effected by passing a sharp knife between them, just above the surface of the ground. W. 
J. Townsenp, Zanesville, Ohio. 

— + 

Criticism.—The remark contained in your last issue respecting the necessity of truthful, 
candid, and open expression of opinion, in criticising horticultural works, deserves more than 
a passing attention. It should be repeated, re-printed, and re-read by every editor, gratuitous 
reviewer, or paid contributor. But more, itshould be acted upon. Black mail has had its day. 
The basket of luscious fruit furnished for Dr. so-and-so’s table, is but a sorry recompense for & 
fulsome puff, wherein some new variety of Pear, or Apple, or Cherry, or Blackberry, or Straw- 
berry, or Raspberry, or any other changeable fruit, is inflicted with malice prepense on the too 
credulous reader. Books are the guides of future generations, Great men may live and die; 
able cultivators and eminent pomologists, who have never contributed a line to horticultural 
literature, they pass away. The contemporary author who truly and perspicaciously writes the 
record of the operations of such men, does more for the good of future generations than most 
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persons will give him credit for. The reviewer, who sits down with prepossessed knowledge 
and experience, and a just and upright principle, as well as a high sense of honor, to remove the 
bad and train the rambling ideas of the writer, performs no mean service. Delicacy, collateral 
relations, sympathy for laborious toil just performed, the laborer still remaining unremunerated, 
—all these charitable and reasonable considerations, constrain the Jeffries of horticulture, unless 
hopelessly blind to bribes, and blandishments, and threats. But they must not. The cultiva- 
tors must not be deluded by horticultural periodicals or societies. Books must be purged and 
worthless fruits condemned, at all hazards. We hold you, sir, the Editor of the leading horti- 
cultural journal, accountable to the community; let not fear or favor bend you from your 
course. Let all fruit books be fairly reviewed, if at all; all fruits fairly tested, if at all; societies 
exposed who endorse without satisfactory evidence; all members who attempt or succeed in 
fraud on societies, cashiered; and then we shall have a pure horticultural literature, and an 
orchard of truly described fruit. You know the permanent benefits that would thus be secured 
to horticulture. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ -—_.--—_—__—_ 


Tue Necumsrom sreciosum.—Last year you published a small sketch from my pen of the suc- 
cessful treatment of this plant in the open air at Springbrook, and I think I implied a promise 
to report on the result of its trial out during the winter. Ina recent visit, I was pleased to 
find that it had stood out perfectly well, and had covered the whole of the basin with its beau- 
tiful foliage, among which several flower spikes were strongly pushing their way. I look upon 
this as one of the most interesting plants Mr. Corz’s liberal patronage of horticulture has been 
the means of showing us in perfection; for even the Victoria regia, so gorgeous and unapproach- 
able in itself, from the great expense required to its perfect production, must forever remain a 
luxury to be enjoyed but by a few. But in this we have a plant superior to anything generally 
seen in this climate, beautiful and long famed as one of India’s choicest treasures, adapting itself 
to our wants and wishes as perfectly as our own white Water Lily. As the plant last year was 
but raised in the spring, it did not flower till September, and so had no time to perfect its seeds ; 
being now two months earlier, the probabilities are that there will be an abundance this season. 
In the same basin Mr. Cork has also growing another kind of Nelumbium, brought from Minorca 
and presented to him by a lady of Natchez. Iobserved, on sowing the seed last winter, that 
they were nearly round; and as the leaves now have a much greener hue than the speciosum, 
the probability is that another valuable addition has been made to this admirable collection. The 
Nelumbium luteum has also been domiciled with these others, so that some interesting hybrids 
may be looked for. Tos. Meena, Philadelphia, 


>~—__—_—— 


Too Marry at Home.—7Zo Elsie—The interest you have taken in my case, which you persist 
in thinking unfortunate, has laid me under great obligations, The inquirer after happiness often 
meets with unexpected rebuffs; his sc hemes result in unlooked-for disappointments and vexation. 
That you, who appear from your own account so eminently calculated to be happy, and to make 
all around you cheerful and comfortable, with talents that I ought to envy, should be discon- 
tented with your lot, and desire a change, is a great surprise, and I must, before I finally consent 
to risk the even tranquility of your and “husband’s” course of life, enlivened as it is by the 
great alleviator of our lives, hope, which to me is alas! lost, point out where you, as well as 
myself, may expect to be disappointed. You do possess, I have not the least doubt, all those 
qualifications you claim, and I cannot but congratulate the man who has gained so great a prizg. 
Would it not be rather cruel to take you from the wild flowers and shut you up in heate 
rooms and to the cultivation of hothouse exotics? and I may as well state at once that I have no 
taste for the native productions of your prairies, preferring the sight of pine-apples under glass, 
and the other products of tropical climes. This you will say is an error of taste ; but it is innate 
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and fostered by a long course of habitual indulgence, in which I have described myself as only 
“too happy,” while you, with more natural pursuits, seem to be desirous of trying for something 
unpossessed! Was my first complaint which so affected your sympathies anything but a descrip- 
tion of enjoyment? Because I so much delighted in my garden and flowers, and fruits, and pre- 
ferred their society to the intrusion of inquisitive and often ignorant idlers, was I describing a 
form of discontent which materially differed from youre? I had taken the virus from Downing 
and others, who had taught me that I was to embellish home to make it the most delightful place 
on earth to me and mine; had sueceeded, and only found that there was something still wanting 
to make a paradise. Is my experience different from that of the whole human race, who discoy- 
ered long since that earth cannot afford perfect felicity? Would you banish me from what has 
cost me mentally and bodily so much to accomplish!—take me from the possession of objects of 
art acquired by toilsome travel to the seats of science and the collected treasures of centuries? 
You would, I believe, from your earnestness, do this. Let us remember before we barter, how 
many have failed in changing; how happiness flies like a shadow; how important is example. 
Would it, think you, conduce to the pleasure and contentment of those very lovely children to go 
back to the west after the indulgencies you promise them? Would you, for example, educate 
shem for two years in all the luxuries, and then expect them to give them up? During your 
sojourn among my collected comforts your fortune will not improve, and I presume, perfect as you 
have made those scions of yours, they are human. I would not have you suppose I do not think 
them very uncommon specimens indeed, nor do I think they would gape at my pictures 
or “bijouterie” more than any well regulated children or grandchildren of my own; (I am not 
an ascetic bachelor, I assure you,) but alas! in erceting my habitation and surroundings, | 
actually forgot there were such troublesome creatures as children at all, and I must, if we come 
to terms, ask liberty to turn a key on a few rooms furnished only for grown people. There are, 
too, a few of the floors covered with materials to which I should rather prefer that no person 
who greased my harness! should have constant access, I will not here provoke you by hinting 
that books of prints and water-color drawings should be handled with cleanish fingers. You 
might certainly wash them, but grease is a sticky substance, and sometimes gets under the nails! 
We must make some arrangement by which the stable duty you impose on yourself may be dis- 
pensed with. I assure you there will be little time found for such occupations, if you perform 
all that will fall to your lot. Why, “Mra. Arricus” has never found time to do more than hint 
a gentle complaint that the seats of the family carriage are not entirely free from dust! I shall 
not point out Aer duties, but none of them, I am sure, your neat habits will allow you to intermit. 
You certainly would not be less nice, and as you will have full occupation in-doors, this forms 
another argument why I think we had better shut up a few of the rooms, and perhaps the 
picture gallery, in my “ proposed” absence. 

I had written thus far when I found both my feet were beginning to swell with the gout; I am 
now in extreme agony, and if your husband will really relieve me, and that very shortly, from 


it (it would be better to let him see the state of my biggest toe! before he consents), I shall be 
yours, Arricus. 


————__+ + oe __—_ 


Notices of Books, Pampblets, Ke. 


InavcuraL Appress, delivered at Farmer’s Coilege Commencement Day, June 7, 1854, by Isaac I. Auues, A. M., 

President, and Professor of Mental and Moral Science, and of the Institute of Civil Law. 

An Agricultural or Farmer’s College has long been talked of in our own State, and 
before the death of Mr. Detarietp, some steps were actually taken toward founding one, 
but we hear nothing of it now, and we fear it has once more fallen to the ground. It is 
not so in Ohio. The Farmer's College in Hamilton Co. is firmly established. We have its 
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Catalogue of Students before us, numbering nearly 300. It was incorporated and organ- 
ized in 1846—previously it was known as the Pleasant Hill Academy, under the direction 
of F. G. Cargy, who has been during the whole time the main-stay of the institution. 

The farmers of Ohio have taken up the matter like men who understand their interests. 
By their liberal subscriptions to the stock, by their donations and endowments, they have 
placed the institution on a firm basis. An experimental farm of 75 or 100 acres is about 
being added. This we think was indispensable, and we hope here to see practical as well as 
theoretical lessons given in Agriculture, Horticulture, Arboriculture, &c. 

A Convention of the friends of Industrial University Education is called to meet at the 
College on the 18th, 14th, and 15th of September next, for the purpose of embodying public 
sentiment in regard to a plan of operations. The farm will be dedicated at that time, and 
the proceedings will be of great interest. We regret our inability to be present, in conse- 
quence of other engagements, but we shall not lose sight of the Farmer’s College. 


—_—_—_~>__—. 


Tue Amentcan Text-Book or Practica anp Screntirio Acricutturg, intended for the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Students, as well as for the Practical Farmer. By Cuas. Fox, Senior Editor of the * Farmer's Com- 
panion and Horticultural Gazette,” of Detroit. Eu:woop & Co., Detroit. 

Since the receipt of this book we have been pained to learn of the death of its author, 
Mr. Fox, a man of talent and great usefulness. He occupied a prominent position among 
the teachers of Rural Science, at once the editor of a popular Journal, and professor 
of Agriculture in the University of Michigan. This volume will keep his memory fresh 
among agricultural students. We have barely had time to glance over the arrangement, 
but it strikes us favorably, and it is well spoken of by the Agricultural Journals. We are 
sensible of the want of such a work at this time, when, fortunately, people begin to look 
with favor upon including a knowledge of Rural Science with other branches of education. 
We cordially recommend this book, with Norton’s Elements, and Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
ments, as worthy a place in every farm library, and in every country District School 
Library in the Union. 


> 


Pampntets Receivep.—Circular from Western Virginia Agricultural Society and Indus- 
trial Institute, calling attention to the Autumn Exhibition at Wheeling, September 13th, 
14th and 15th. We are glad to see energy displayed in that quarter. There seems to be a 
general waking up. 

Brooklyn Horticultural Society's List of Prizes, to be awarded at their Fall Exhibition, 
which will be held at the Brooklyn Athenwum, September, 19, 20 and 21. 


Susquehanna and Chemung Valley Horticultural Society's List of Prizes to be awarded 
at Fall Exhibition, to be held at Ely’s Hall, Elmira, on the 15th of September, during the 
day and evening. This new and prosperous Society offers a liberal list of premiums. 

List of Premiums of the Beaver County Agricultural Society, (Penn.) Fair to be held 
Thursday and Friday, September 21 and 22. Plowing Match on Thursday. Address on 
Friday. The Report of the Board of Managers says: “We have a Society with over five 
hundred enrolled members, entering its second year with valuable improvements, clear of 
all debt or incumbrance, with a cash surplus of over $200 for further and extended useful- 
ness, which speaks well for the public spirit of citizens generally, especially those engaged 
in agricultural and industrial pursuits.” We note this as an indication of the prospects of 
Agriculture in Beaver County. 


Premium List of the Kentucky Horticultural Society. Annual exhibition to be held at 
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Louisville on the 19th and 20th September. All contributors from a distance are requested 
to send their articles to the care of the Treasurer, A. G. Munn, who will have them 
arranged for exhibition. All articles for exhibition must be delivered at the exhibition 
room by 9 o’clock A. M. on Tuesday, Sept. 19. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(P., Elkhorn, Wis.) Inszcrs—The “nits” which you speak of on the bark of your Apple trees, 
are scaly aphides, or bark-lice. You can destroy them with a wash made of soft soap and water 
—two quarts of the former to eight of the latter, with lime enough added to make it as thick as 
whitewash. Give the affected parts a good coat of this with a brush. 

The caterpillar on the leaves is quite a different insect, and can be destroyed most easily in the 
morning, before they spread over the tree. Hand-gathering is the most efficient. 


How To stock A Grrennovse.—I built, last year, a small greenhouse, with a view of having cut-flowers regularly 
for the center table. I had previously known little of the cultivation, and no more than a transient frequenter knows 
of the contents and mode of treatment necessary to produce the required result. My gardener, who had previously 
conducted a little commercial greenhouse, was my adviser. We bought a hundred young Camellias, and some other 
plants, sowed seeds, potted Roses, got cuttings from friends, made a fire, and waited for flowers. I was disappointed 
—very much so; for though we had, I must say, flowers, we could rarely do more than pluck a nosegay, such as is 
sold for a couple of shillings, and not always that. When made up, too, I had the mortification to notice in contem- 
poraneous boquets, beautiful things that 1 had not got. My Roses bloomed a little, very late; the Camellias very 
poorly—mostly dropped off; and I had the mortification of hearing that the temperature that suited one thing did 
not suit another. The attempt to combine a multitude of things, a great variety in one temperature, did not answer 
at all. I took to reading, and searched all the books; but none gave me the information I wanted. I can not afford 
two houses; I want Camellias, and Roses, and fine boquets all the season ; I am willing to forego the Grapes on the 
rafters, which I see others have, and which I fear would crowd and shade too much. What am I to do? 

When should the Roses be potted, to give me a fine bloom by Christmas? What should be the selection of plants 
to produce the result designed? We have had, from many writers, lists of select Roses, lists of seeds to plant in 
flower gardens, and so forth; but I do not find any select list of the proper contents of such a greenhouse as I have 
described. Would you, Mr. Editor, or some of your experienced correspondents, give a few practical instructions, 
with a catalogue of such plants as give the best continual bloom during the cold months; what Roses do the best ; 
and so forth? I confess, under present circumstances, I wish I had my eight hundred dollars back, unless I can get 
more flowers in winter. A little treatise on this subject is much wanted, which would give the learner some real 
information, and, if it must be so, tell him how much he must expect to be disappointed ! at the same time that it 
gives a catalogue of good blooming plants, say the indispensable. Quenrist. 


This comes upon us too late in the month to do it full justice, and we cannot allow it to lay 
over wholly till next month. We will make a few suggestions, which we hope will be taken up 
and enlarged upon by some of our practical correspondents who are well informed as to the 
“ways anc means” of providing for a flowery greenhouse in the depth of winter. 


It may be well enough to state, at the outset, that with a small greenhouse it is not a very easy 
matter to keep a great variety of plants in blossom, and to come quite up to “contemporaneous 
boquets” in all their beautiful things To attempt too much, will be a certain cause of failure. 
The plants must be selected with their particular purpose in view. An economical supply of 
flowers for the months of November and December may be secured by lifting certain bedding 
plants from the garden, before the frost injures them. Of this class are Salvias, Heliotropes, 
Scarlet Geraniums, Abutilons, Bouvardias, Cupheas, Habrothamnus, Plumbagos. If large, fine 
blooming plants of these are taken up in a moist time, with as much earth as possible around the 
roots, and placed in pots or boxes where they will have plenty of room, they will continue 
in bloom for a considerable length of time. They should be placed, after potting, in a close 
frame, and be shaded from the midday sun until they have taken to their new quarters, and then 
may be placed on the greenhouse stage. 

Monthly Roses may also be used in the same way—Teas, Bengals, Bourbons and Noisettes,— 
in the absence of a stock properly prepared in pots, for early forcing. These might be planted 
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in a warm place, and covered with a frame, protected at night with mats, and they will afford 
some cut flowers for bouquets until the weather sets in severe. A small stock of Chrysanthe- 
mums is indispensable for the early winter months, up to Christmas. The Pompones are the best. 
If they have been grown in pots, and plunged in the garden during summer, all the better. If 
planted out, they must be taken up and managed as directed for bedding-planta They must be 
near the light, and have abundance of water, with liquid manure occasionally, 

A good supply of single Hyacinths, early Tulips, and Narcissus, should be provided. Pot 
them in October for early flowering. After potting, plunge them in sand or leaf-mold, covering 
pot and all until they are well rooted, and begin to push up leaves strongly. Then place on the 
shelves near the light and water twice a week with weak liquid manure. 

Many hardy shrubs foree to good advantage. Among these are the Deutzias scabra and gra- 
cilis—the latter especially is a fine thing; the Persian Lilacs, both purple and white; the Spirea 
prunifolia, double, and the Reevesi,—we prefer the latter, but both are good. The Ribes Gor- 
doniand sanguinea, and the sanguinea double force well; and so do the Wiegela, Honeysuckles, 
&e, All these hardy shrubs should be potted early, and brought into heat gradually, beginning 
at 50° and getting up, as growth advances, to70° or 75°. 

Among greenhouse plants proper, the Chinese Primrose, and especially the double ones, are an 
important item, as they take up little room and flower profusely and a long time. 

Tree violets are indispensable. They may be kept in bloom finely during the early part of 
winter in a cold frame well protected against cold nights. This will save house room for some- 
thing else. Then the Laurustinus, an old and general favorite, trained into miniature trees, as 
our friend Menanp, at Albany, has them, nothing can be finer; also the Cytissus ramosus, the Coro- 
nillas, the Acacias, Justicias, Eranthemums, Poinsettias, Euphorbias, The Bouvardia leiantha is 
a fine winter-flowering plant, and so is the Stevia serrata, with white flowers. The Fuschia ser- 
ratifolia, too, blooms well; we have had plarts litted from the border in October, bloom nearly 
all winter in the house. 

The Chinese Azaleas and Camellias are considered indispensable, but we have no time at present 
to speak of their treatment. We will do so if no one else does hereafter. 

One great point in winter forcing for flowers is to have a regular, steady, advancing heat, no 
checks or retrogrades. To this add very careful watering, ventilation, great cleanliness, and keep 
the plants as near the glass as possible. 


> 


I snoutp be happy to learn, through your paper, how to start the following ornamental trees and shrubs, and how 
to protect them during winter: 


Deciduous Trees.—Ailantus, Catalpa, Judas Tree, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Magnolia, Pawlonia. (1) 

Evergreen Trees.—Japan Cedar, Austrian Pine, Silver Fir, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir. (2) 

Deviduous Shrubds.—Althea frutex, Buckthorn, Upright Honeysuckle, Privet, Japan Quince. (3) 

Evergreen Shrubs.—Box tree. (4) 

Climbers.—Trampet Flower, Chinese Wistaria. (5) 

What is the most successful method of propagating the Briar Rose for stocks? (6) Danret Lez.—Normandale. 

(1) Ailantus, Catalpa, Judas Tree, Kentucky Coffee Tree, all from seeds; sow in the spring. 
Magnolia tripetala, acuminata, glauca, and all the American species, from seeds; the purple con- 
spicua, and the Chinese species, from layers and seeds, and by budding, grafting and inarching, 
on plentiful sorts. Pawlonia,—the best way is from seeds, as the seedlings are more hardy. So 
far it has been more propagated by cuttings of the roota 

(2) Japan Cedar, from seeds; plants from cuttings are not good. Austrian Pine, Silver Fir, 
Balsam Fir, and Norway Spruce, from seed. We would advise seeds of evergreens to be sown in 
shallow boxes of light sandy soil, early in spring. Keep them shaded from hot sun until they 
have become hardy enough not to “damp off.” 

(8) Altheas, Upright Honeysuckles, and Privet, from cuttings, made in winter andset in spring. 
Japan Quince from suckers, and from cuttings of the roota, 

(4) Box tree, from cuttings. 

(5) Trumpet Flower and Chinese Wistaria, from cuttings of the roots. 

(6) Propagate the Briar Rose from the seed, if you can get them. Sow assoon as ripe. If no 
seeds, layer the young shoots during summer as fast asthey grow. Young plants in boxes can 
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be wintered in a dry cellar. Beds of tender seedlings likely to be cut down by frost, may either 


be covered thickly with dry leaves or taken up and laid in a cold frame well protected, and be 
again planted out in the spring. 


oo 
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Cay you tell me how to construct an oven for drying fruit? A Sunscriper.—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


We have copied, on another page, a deseription of a very good contrivance. It strikes us as 
the best thing of the kind we have heard of. 


Morticultural Societies, &e. 


Tue Horriovtrvrnan anp AcnicutruraL Exuisrrions.—We call the particular attention of our 
readers to the great Annual Exhibitions to take place this fall. Many, we fear, are not aware 
of the advantages to be derived from these gatherings, when properly conducted, and well 
attended by both Fruits and their Cultivators Not only is an acquaintance formed with the 
different varieties of fruit, but with the same varieties grown in different localities, and under 
different circumstances; and an opportunity is also presented for the interchange of opinions 
among Horticulturists and Cultivators generally, that can but prove eminently beneficial. We 
give in this number a list of the principal Exhibitions, so far as ascertained. 

The American Pomological Society meet at Boston September 13th. The Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society hold their Fall Exhibition at the same time. This will be the great Horticul- 
tural gathering. We expect to meet our friends from all sections of the Union at this great 
National Horticultural Jubilee. 


The North Western Pomological Convention mects at Burlington, Iowa, Tuesday, Sept. 26, and 
continues in session four days, 

The Wisconsin Fruit Grower's Association meet at Milwaukie about the 1st of October. 

The New York Horticultural Society, and the American Institute unite with the New York 
State Agricultural Society in the Fair to be held at Hamilton Square, in the city of New York, 
on the 8d, 4th, 5th and 6th of October. 


Michigan, at Detrvit,.............+++ Sept. 26, 27, 28, 29 , Connecticut, at New Haven, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Ohio, at Newark, “ 19, 20, 21, 22 | Indiana, at Madison, 4, 5, 
Vermont, at Brattleborough, S 13, 14, 15 | Iowa, at Fairfield, 25. 
Kentucky, at Lexington, « 12 to 16 | Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, 4, 5, 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 27, 28, 29 | New Hampshire, 3, 4, 
Western Virginia, at Wheeling, 18, 14, 15 | Maryland, at Baltimore, 3, 4, 
Lower Canada, at Quebec, 12, 13, 14, 15 | Georgia, at Augusta, 

Upper Canada, at London, 26, 27, 28, 29 | Missouri, at Booneville, 

Illinois, at Springfield, Springfield Cattle Show, Ohio,. 


Susqueganna AnD Carmuxe Vattey Horricuttveat Socrery.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Officers of this Society, held pursuant to notice, at Elmira, on the 4th day of August, it was 
resolved to hold a Fall Exhibition at Ely’s Hall, in Elmira, on the 15th day of September, one 
day andevening. A Premium List was made and ordered printed, together with regulations 
and Committees, which can be had on application to any of the officers of the Society.— 
Liberal Premiums are offered on all the different kinds of Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Wines, 
&c, The following Committees were appointed: 





Committee on Fruits.—R. B. Van Valkenburgh, Bath; H. Luce, Elmira; J. 8. Bush, Tioga, Pa.; H. D. Rice, 
Elmira; G. D. Williams, Corning. 


Commitice on Flowers.—D. L. Ward, Towanda, Pa.; 8. M. Rexford, Binghampton ; 8. B. Rowley, Corning; Mrs. 
L. Winton, Havana; Miss A. Arnot, Elmira. 


Commitiee on Vegetables.—A. 1. Wynkoop, Chemung; Dr. N. Winton, Havana; E. 8. Sweet, Owego ; Col. Geo. 
Farnham, Addison; Silas Fordam, Factoryville. 


Committee on Native Wines.—¥. Hall, Elmira; J. F. Donaldson, Pa.; Asher Tyler, Elmira; P. C. Cook, Bath; 
E. P. Brooks, Elmira. 

















